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RECENT ASPECTS OF SWEDEN’S 
FOREIGN POLICY 


THE position of neutral States in a total war must always be an 
anomalous one, and the foreign policy of Sweden, the guiding principle 
of which is the maintenance of Swedish neutrality, inevitably presents 
many paradoxes. Swedish public opinion has at all times during the 
war shown strong sympathy for its Nordic neighbours, Norway, Den- 
mark, and Finland, though the two former are suffering under German 
occupation, while the other is a German ally; yet for some considerable 
time Sweden allowed the Germans transit facilities for their troops, 
ostensibly going on leave, to and from Norway and Finland, and 
permitted a German courier air traffic which was frequently found to 
be infringing the civilian regulations. There can be little doubt that 
democratic Sweden is overwhelmingly in favour of an Allied victory, 
and yet she continues to supply Germany with some of her most 
vitally necessary war materials. The contradictions of such a foreign 
policy can only prove how precarious a position is that of strict neu- 
trality in a total war, and how untenable the changing circumstances 
of war can render it. 

The Swedish Government and public are well aware that a German 
victory would result in a Nazified Sweden, and though there was in 
the past a considerable amount of pro-German sympathy among certain 
circles and a by no means negligible pro-Nazi group, Swedish resistance 
to German demands, and protests against German methods in the 
occupied countries, have been remiarkably strengthened during the 
past year or so. Sweden’s position via-a-vis Germany has grown steadily 
stronger as the war progressed. Since the first shock of the German 
invasion of Denmark and Norway Sweden has made great efforts to 
recover from the initial weakness of her isolated position in the midst 
of occupied or belligerent countries. Her defences have been greatly 
strengthened and brought up to date, and there can be little doubt 
that her state of continued military preparedness has been largely 
responsible for the maintenance thus far of her independence unscathed. 
Her leaders have always stressed the importance of this preparedness 
and issued warnings against the belief that the danger for Sweden has 
passed. The fate of her Norwegian and Danish neighbours stands as a 
constant example of the menace from Germany. 

But Sweden has been emboldened by the course of the war to adopt 
recently a stronger tone in her dealings with Germany, and to be more 
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outspoken in her support of her less fortunate Scandinavian neighbours, 
When Norway and Denmark were overrun in 1940 Sweden did not fee] 
herself called upon to come to their active aid, and in July of that year 
She went so far as to grant Germany transit rights through her terri. 
tory for war material and unarmed troops, going to and from Norway 
on leave, the reason given being that hostilities in Norway were then 
over. But this was an argument which most Swedes considered very 
weak; and there was an increasing demand from public opinion that 
these German privileges should cease. One of the determining factors 
of the arrangement from the Swedish point of view was that the traffic 
should take place under Swedish supervision and that as many men 
should travel from, as to, Norway so that Germany might not thereby 
reinforce her troops there. It could not be denied, however, that the 
granting of these transit rights constituted a considerable departure 
from neutrality, and it shocked Norwegians to find their fellow Scan- 
dinavians giving such material assistance to the enemy. 

There was never any doubt where the sympathies of the majority 
of Swedes lay. It was not, however, until after the outbreak of the 
second Finnish war that Swedish protests became articulate on a large 
scale. On June 23, 1941 the Swedish Government yielded to German 
pressure and permitted the transport of a German division through 
Sweden to Finland; this concession was only part of the actual German 
demands, but when this additional violation of strict neutrality became 
known there was violent public resentment as well as considerable 
reaction in the Riksdag. In consequence the Government, realizing 
the strength of public feeling, were able to resist more determinedly 
further German demands. The increasing terrorism of German methods 
in Norway stimulated public clamour in Sweden for a cessation of the 
transit traffic. The press more and more frequently pointed out that 
if war returned to Norway the traffic would have to cease in any case 
and that Sweden ought to end it before circumstances forced her to do 
so. The growth of public discontent led to a semi-official statement on 
April 3, 1943, followed two days later by a speech from the Premier 
on Swedish neutrality. He stated clearly that the concessions made to 
Germany had always been distasteful to Sweden, but that the question 
of their continuance must always be regarded in the light of the larger 
considerations of Sweden’s general policy of neutrality. Public resent- 
ment increased however, particularly when it was revealed that two 
carriages per week were reserved in each direction on the Haparanda- 
Storlien railway for “individual German travellers, including mili- 
tary’, although traffic to Finland via Sweden had been expressly 
excluded from the original announcement of the concession in 1940. 
There were some attempts, particularly in the conservative press, to 
represent this public agitation as a scheme engineered to break up 
Sweden’s internal political unity. Other papers stressed the potential 
danger to Swedish defence inherent in the transit traffic, and a con- 
tributor to the periodical Se wrote in April, 1943, “The modern Trojan 
horse travels by train on the Swedish people’s railways. . . . When the 
enemy can quite calmly travel by train right through the defence zone 
it seems somewhat unnecessary to indulge in propaganda for the defence 
loan and moral watchfulness”. The response of the Government to this 
public agitation was shown by the Foreign Minister’s statement of 
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May 7, 1943 declaring that the transit agreement could be cancelled 
without notice, while, in his May Day speech, the Prime Minister had 
warned the nation that “‘the closer we come to a decision in the war the 
more we must count on surprise and changes’’, and in commenting on 
decisions arising out of the country’s determination to keep out of the 
war, had added, “I do not want to discuss publicly the extent to which 
the premises of our judgments have changed”’. 

There was also considerable agitation about Germany’s infringements 
of the courier ‘plane privileges granted to her at the same time. A 
German courier aircraft which crashed in Sweden in Feb. 1943 was 
found to be carrying troops equipped with unmounted machine-guns. 
This aroused public demands for a complete cessation of the whole 
transit traffic, and the press urged that all German courier ‘planes 
should be compelled to land in Sweden in the same way as British 
‘planes. At the same time the British Government protested against 
the building in Sweden of certain types of boats for Germany which 
were easily convertible into mine-sweepers. This protest was rejected 
by the Swedish Government as unfounded, since it was claimed that 
the design was suitable for fishing vessels and not for mine-sweeping, 
but it aroused public concern regarding undue concessions to Germany. 

It was not until August, 1943, however, that the Government at last 
yielded to the public demand for the cessation of the transit traffic. 
Hitherto their hesitation to do so had probably been due to fear of 
German reprisals, both military.and economic. Swedish confidence 
in her own strength was growing; during the summer defensive measures 
were tightened up and a pamphlet of instructions to civilians “if war 
came’ was issued on July 15. Evidence of the new and stiffer attitude 
towards Germany was shown when a second German courier ‘plane 
made a forced landing on July 19 and was found to be carrying soldiers 
and a dismantled machine-gun; the crew were interned and a vigorous 
protest lodged in Berlin, and the significance of this action was in- 
creased by comparison with the lax methods displayed on the previous 
occasion in February. German attacks on two Swedish submarines, 
the Ulven and the Draken, in April fanned the flames of Swedish 
resentment against the transit traffic and further stiffened the Govern- 
ment’s attitude. The press reaction to these German attacks on the 
submarines was unanimous, and some papers were as outspoken as the 
Goteborgs Handels Tidning, which pointed out that it was not surprising 
that Germany should take liberties with Swedish neutrality since 
Sweden herself had abused it shamefully by allowing the transit traffic. 
The unsatisfactory tone of the first German Note on April 23 concerning 
the two submarines aroused universal indignation, and a firm Swedish 
reply brought a second German Note entirely lacking the arrogance of 
the first and conveying a promise to avoid all further encroachments 
on Swedish neutrality. 

rhe Government still hesitated to break off the transit concessions 
for fear of economic reprisals, though many organs of the press, such as 
Aftontidningen, emphasized that Sweden must cease to do anything 
which could be interpreted by Norway as an unfriendly act. On August 
6, however, the Government announced that all transport of German 
war material was to cease on Aug. 15 and that of military personnel on 
Aug. 20. It was emphasized that the transit facilities had been ter- 
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minated by friendly agreement with Germany, and that the step had 
been taken because war had de facto returned to Norway, with Allied 
air raids, etc. At much the same time an agreement was drawn up 
regulating the German courier traffic and defining more precisely the 
condition that no arms must be carried on the ’planes, and laying down 
the route to be followed. The continuation of the courier traffic a 
all was resented by large sections of the public as giving the Germans 
another opportunity of carrying on the transit traffic. Moreover it was 
learned that permission for two German postal vans daily to travel 
each way through Sweden had been granted at the time of the cessation 
of the transit traffic, and the press drew attention to the fact that 
motor-cars, motor-buses, and even tractors continued to be carried on 
the trains in the same way as before the termination of the transit 
traffic. On Oct. 1, however, it was announced that all transit of German 
~oil through Sweden had ceased at the end of September. 

The return of the Swedish Government to a policy of stricter nev- 
trality was by no means welcome to the Germans; the use of the Swedish 
railways had greatly eased their burden of maintaining the occupation 
of Norway, had helped the building and manning of defence works 
there, and had lessened the strain on German transport. No corre- 
sponding German counter-measures were undertaken, however. During 
August there were German attacks on Swedish fishing-boats and on 
Swedish ’planes, and in the middle of October a second Swedish passen- 
ger air-liner, the Gripen, was shot down on its way from Scotland to 
Sweden. Thereafter until Feb., 1944 the air service between Sweden 
and Britain was suspended, and this was followed at the end of October 
by the suspension of the German safe-conduct for Swedish ships sailing 
from Gothenburg through the Kattegat to the outside world. Such a 
move had been expected since the suspension of the transit traffic; 
the reason given by the Germans was the danger of Norwegian ships 
in Swedish harbours escaping to Britain under cover of darkness, since 
the Swedish authorities refused to guarantee to hold them. The 
Germans. had previously stopped the Swedish safe-conduct traffic in 
Jan., 1943, when the Swedes refused to issue an order forbidding 
Norwegian ships to run the blockade, and Sweden again refused to 
issue this order in the autumn of 1943, though the cessation of the safe- 
conduct traffic again meant the loss of vital imports from overseas. 

This German move was soon reversed, however, by the new Swedish- 
German trade pact of Jan., 1944. Sweden did not lack means for putting 
pressure on the Germans and the negotiations leading up to the pact 
clearly revealed the strength of Sweden’s position. She needed German 
goods, particularly coal, but Germany needed her iron ore even more. 
A review of Sweden’s foreign trade during the first three months of 
1943 revealed that the countries outside the blockade had _ been 
responsible for only one-eighth of Sweden’s imports, while Germany 
had doubled her exports to Sweden as compared with the same period 
in 1942. Moreover, exports of iron and steel to Germany had increased 
by one-third. The new pact for 1944 revealed considerable scepticism 
on the part of the Swedish negotiators regarding Germany’s capacity 
to deliver her full quota of goods. Swedish exports to Germany were 
therefore considerably reduced, by about 30 per cent in iron ore 

shipments and steel products, since the Swedes refused to grant 
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ermany any new credits and continued their previous year’s policy of 
providing for the repayment of the remaining export credits granted 
sarlier in the war. Provision was also made for a further reduction 
‘n Swedish exports to Germany if she failed to maintain her promised 
export deliveries to Sweden. Prices were also fixed for about 90 per cent 
of the trade covered by the agreement, thus giving Sweden guarantees 
for the maintenance of her home price stabilization policy. Moreover 
Germany gave way to the firm Swedish demand for the resumption of 
safe conduct for her west-bound shipping, without exacting any 
promises concerning Norwegian shipping in Swedish harbours; Sweden 
simply insisted on her right as a neutral to overseas trade and Germany 
was forced to acquiesce. 

The agreement represented a considerable disappointment for 
Germany. Her imports of Swedish ore, which were of vital importance 
to her, had been 114 million tons in 1939 and 10 million tons in 1943; 
the new agreement promised only 7 million tons. The Germans 
offered to export much larger quantities of goods in an effort to get a 
corresponding increase in Swedish exports, but their failure to carry 
out their promised quota in previous years stiffened Swedish bargaining. 
In 1943 Germany delivered only 4,700,000 tons of coal and coke out 
of an agreed 5 million tons; the new agreement fixed the 1944 figure at 
4 million tons, constituting a reduction which would cause considerable 
hardship in Sweden, since she had no alternative source of fuel supplies. 

On April 13, 1944 the British and U.S. Ministers in Stockholm 
presented Notes to the Swedish Government concerning Sweden's 
trade with Germany, requesting that Swedish deliveries of steel goods, 
particularly ball-bearings, to German should cease. These representa- 
tions were later backed by Russia also. The Allied contention was that 
the continued supply of Swedish ball-bearings to Germany nullified 
the effects of Allied raids on the German ball-bearings factories at 
Schweinfurt and was thus directly contributing to the German war 
effort and to the prolongation of hostilities. Moreover, they claimed 
that Swedish ball-bearing exports to Germany had expanded to 5 or 6 
times the pre-war figure. The Swedes replied by rejecting the request 
on the ground that the 1944 trade agreement with Germany had been 
signed with the knowledge and sanction of the Allies and that the 
agreement could not be violated to suit the shifting circumstances of 
the war. This Swedish reply has been regarded as far from satisfactory 
by the Allies. In effect it proves how impossible it is to maintain a 
policy of strict neutrality in a changing war situation; there can be little 
doubt that a cessation of the Swedish ‘bal]-bearings trade, in acquies- 
cence to Allied demands, would constitute an attitude of virtual non- 
belligerency on the side of the Allies, and yet the present war situation 
is such that a continuation of that trade confers a corresponding benefit 
toGermany. The question is more than one of mere neutral trade; it is 
now a matter of major strategic importance, in view of Germany’s 
dependence on the Swedish supply to maintain her industrial pro- 
sramme., 

Germany has attempted to keep Sweden loyal to her agreement by 
the threat of reprisals, and the discoveries during April of various 
consignments of full-scale military maps of Sweden directed from 
Germany to Norway were most probably designed to remind the 
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. Swedish Government that the German threat of military reprisals js 
still a very real one. The Swedes, however, feel themselves in a positioy 
of much greater military strength at present than they were during the 
German descent on Scandinavia in 1940; moreover, their study of th, 
course of the war, and persistent rumours within recent months that 
the Germans are planning to evacuate parts of Norway, may well 
render them sceptical concerning the likelihood of a German attack at 
this late stage, though they are fully aware of Germany’s desperate 
need of their iron ore. The maps incidents, if designed as a German hint 
of possible military reprisals, have turned out to be something of , 
boomerang, for Sweden retaliated by suspending at the end of Apri 
all special German mail transit rights through the country and handing 
over all German mails to the normal Swedish postal officials. Further 
in the middle of May the German courier plane traffic was suspended 
and only civilian Lufthansa machines were in future to be allowed 
to fly over Sweden, without being allowed to land or to carry any 
military passengers. 

The continuance of Sweden’s trade with Germany, in defiance of the 
expressed wishes of the Allies, may well represent not so much an 
insistence on a policy of strict neutrality as a question of economic 
necessity. Sweden is almost entirely dependent on Germany for her 
coal supplies, and has also found a good market there for her iron and 
steel. She can hardly be expected to abrogate her trade agreement 
with Germany without some alternative business arrangement being 
made. 

Events in Scandinavia, and particularly in Norway, have been 
largely responsible for this stiffening in Sweden’s attitude. Many news. 
papers expressed the opinion that the Kr. 85 million gained from the 
German transit traffic was “‘blood-money”’ which could only be used for 
the cause of Norwegian relief and reconstruction after the war. 
Swedish contributions for the relief of suffering in Norway and Finland 
have been very considerable; Finnish children have been looked after i 
Sweden, and children and aged and sick people in both Norway and 
Finland have been cared for by Swedish relief workers. Help has aiso 
been extended to other occupied countries. Swedish ships have been 
engaged in carrying food to Greece and for the transfer of prisoners of 
war, and the Swedish Red Cross early in 1944 offered to receive invalided 
prisoners of war of both belligerents in Sweden for the duration of the 
war if further exchanges could not be arranged. In the autumn of 
1943 Parliament voted a credit of Kr. 100 million for Norwegian post- 
war relief, and Sweden has also since received orders from the Dutch 
Government for relief work. Such a policy has revealed the country’s 
readiness after the war to pursue a positive policy of co-operative 
reconstruction and has also indicated her belief in Allied victory. 

Nothing aroused Swedish indignation against Germany to great¢r 
intensity than the persecution of Norwegian University students 
during the autmn of 1943. The Swedes may well be classified, in no 
derogatory sense, as intellectual snobs, and the German attack on 
Nordic culture and liberty of thought through the widespread 
arrest of Norwegian professors and students brought universal protests 
from the Swedes. They were determined that the threatened deporta- 

tion of the Oslo students should not take place, and the insolent reply 
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of Ribbentrop to their Government’s protest roused Swedish feeling to 
fever pitch. Germany’s high-handed rejection of the protest was not 
only an insult, but also the German contention that events in Norway 
were no concern of Sweden was in direct contravention to all her ideals 
of Scandinavian solidarity. While the reaction in the Universities was 
naturally most intense, the general public also voiced its indignation in 
no uncertain tones. A University deputation urged the Prime Minister 
at the beginning of Dec., 1943 to force the German Government to drop 
its measures against the Oslo students, and the whole press supported 
the Government when they repeated their protest to the German 
Government and reasserted Sweden’s right to discuss with it questions 
relating to Norway. It was urged that economic sanctions should be 
adopted against Germany to prevent further deportations. The 
Swedish Universities broke off all cultural relations with German 
scientific faculties, and visas were refused to many other German 
lecturers, actors, and others. This action was regarded as evidence of 
Swedish-Norwegian solidarity and as an indication that Germany was 
the enemy of all that Scandinavian countries considered to be their 
common cultural values. 

At much the same time Sweden made it clear that she did not intend 
to tolerate anti-Semitic propaganda, and in Nov., 1943 the Ministry of 
Justice submitted a proposal making public defamation of or threats 
against any group of inhabitants because of race or religion a punishable 
offence. Sweden opened her doors wide to Danish refugees after the 
total German occupation of Denmark, and by the end of 1943 had 
found work for about one-third of their number. Great indignation 
was aroused at the German deportations of Danish Jews, and the 
murder of Kaj Munk created a tremendous sensation. 

While Swedish solidarity with Norway has been growing steadily 
stronger during the past year and has become more and more a guiding 
principle of policy, Sweden has, on the other hand, been trying to bring 
her influence to bear on Finland to extricate her from the Russo- 
German war. Sweden always supported the idea of a free, independent, 
and stable Finland; but she never sympathized with the ambition of a 
Great Finland, although she supported Finland in her first war against 
Russia and permitted a German division to pass through her territory 
to the help of Finland at the outbreak of the second Russo-Finnish war. 
There is littlke Communist sympathy in Sweden, but common sense has 
forced her to realize that she must be ready to be friendly with Russia, 
s0 long as Russia’s expansion westward does not threaten her inde- 
pendence. It may well be that fear of undue Russian influence in the 
Baltic has influenced Sweden’s sponsoring of a separate peace for Fin- 
land, in an effort to maintain a strong Finland on her eastern border. 
On the other hand, Sweden has never been under any delusions as to 
the inevitable consequences if Germany were to conquer Russia; she has 
had no patience with Finland’s ambitions in that respect, for she has 
always realized that the conquest of Russia would mean the swallowing 
up of Scandinavian independence in a German-dominated Baltic zone. 
Moreover, she realized that in her particular geographical position any 
tendency to revive-the Bolshevik bogy would be extremely dangerous. 
Never was the time less appropriate for such an attitude than when her 
one neighbour, Finland, was engaged in war on Germany’s side, while 
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her other neighbour, Norway, was collaborating with the Westen 
Powers together with the U.S.S.R. 

Swedish Social Democrats have always been intensely anti-Com. 
munist, but recently there has been a growing tendency among the 
public to dissociate the Soviet Union from the Comintern and to cal 
the latter the evil spirit of the former. The Social Democrat pres 
urged that all Socialists should help the U.S.S.R. to rid itself of this 
bastard of the revolution, and the news of the dissolution of the 
Comintern in the spring of 1943 came, therefore, as welcome news, 
Sweden has gradually tended to adopt a more friendly attitude toward 
the U.S.S.R., and to realize that she must learn to get on well with, 
country which will obviously exercise tremendous influence in the post 
war world. It has been urged that Sweden must develop better economic 
relations with Russia in the post-war world, as this is of primary im. 
portance for her industry and post-war employment of labour; closer 
relations have also been suggested between Russian and Swedish Trade 
Unions. From the cultural point of view Sweden also realizes that she 
stands to gain from closer relations with Russia. It has been argued 
that there is no reason why a closer Scandinavian collaboration after 
the war cannot be combined with improved contacts with the Soviet 
Union, not only in trade but also in cultural and social co-operation. In 
common with the rest of Scandinavia, Sweden shared in the past a fear 
of domination by her great Eastern neighbour, but the whole of 
Scandinavia has come to realize the necessity of good relations with 
Russia and the possibility of maintaining such relations, while at the 
same time being opposed to Communism. Inter-Allied co-operation 
has been watched with intense interest by the Swedes, and the joint 
declarations of policy of the Moscow and Teheran Conferences were 
welcomed as evidence of close collaboration between the Great Powers. 

In view of this changing attitude towards Russia and also with a 
natural view to her own greater security, Sweden has, ever since the 
spring of 1943, urged Finland to make a separate peace. The generosity 
of the Russian terms which were actually offered to Finland in the 
spring of 1944 produced a general feeling of relief in Sweden, and it was 
obvious that far harsher terms had been expected. The view was 
generally held that the terms formed a basis for further negotiations, 
that they certainly conceded Finland the chance of future existence, 
and that she had better accept them, since only harsher terms could be 
expected if she continued the war any longer. It was also held that 
Russia’s patience was not likely to be very great, and Sweden exerted 
all her influence, including that of the King, to urge the Finnish Govern- 
ment to accept them. 

Sweden fully appreciated, on the other hand, the sacrifice which 
Finland would entail through the loss of Karelia and of Viipuri and the 
Saima Canal, but there was a great deal of disappointment when it was 
realized that the Finns regarded the terms as harsh and unacceptable. 
Certain organs of the Swedish press appealed to Russia to show even 
greater generosity to the Finns, since such a gesture would be inter- 
preted as Russian generosity to the whole of Scandinavia and would 
do much to cement good relations in the North. Appeals to Finland, on 
the other hand, were most numerous and emphatic. Sweden was, how- 
ever, well aware of the blindness of the Finnish public to the realities of 
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the situation after years of careful censorship, and she also realized that 
Finland’s trust in Anglo-Saxon, and particularly American, inter- 
vention was causing her to adopt an obstinate attitude. Nevertheless, 
the ultimate Finnish rejection of the terms was regarded as curious; 
the Swedes found it difficult to understand the aims of the Finnish 
Government, and feared that German influence was gaining predomin- 
ance over Swedish advice. Sweden is undoubtedly still determined to 
get Finland out of the war, both in her own and Finland's interests, but 
she is finding it harder to harmonize the Finnish Government's measures 
with her own peace efforts. 

Sweden’s stiffening attitude towards Germany, her more outspoken 
support of her Scandinavian neighbours, and her ever increasing relief 
work leave little doubt of her sympathy with the cause of the United 
Nations and her estimate of the final outcome of the war. There has 
always been considerable sympathy for the Western Democracies 
among liberal Swedish circles, and that is likely only to increase as the 
war progresses. There has, however, been some criticism of the policy 
of the three Great Powers, Britain, the U.S.A., and the U.S.S.R., in 
“usurping” the right to decide all major questions themselves, and 
Swedish opinion, which is fully aware of the problems of the post-war 
world, is also insistent that democratic principles should govern any 
international organization which may be set up. Her immediate aim is 
the establishment of close friendship between all the Scandinavian 
nations, in collaboration with the U.S.S.R. and the Western Powers. 
But her intensely democratic spirit makes her insist that during the 
war she should be allowed to pursue an independent policy of neutrality, 
under the influence of neither belligerent. This attitude was summed 
up in the recent May Day speech of the Prime Minister, and his defini- 
tion of neutrality was significant in view of the recent pressure brought 
to bear on his Government by the Allies and Germany. ‘‘We ourselves 
must maintain our neutrality; we cannot expect other: to do it for us, 
except when it coincides with their interests’, he said. ““Nobody can 
fail to see that the repercussions and the result of the struggle will affect 
us all. But that does not mean that the neutral is obliged to accept the 
belligerent’s conclusions. He must judge for himself how best to safe- 
guard his interests and serve his ideals .. . A neutral may be forced to 
make concessions which he finds burdensome . . . But from there it is a 
long step to renouncing the right to use his own judgment, leaving it to 
others to decide what is right concerning his position, interests, and 
obligations. This Sweden cannot and will not do.” 

C. M. C. 


THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONFERENCE 


THE International Labour Organization held its first Conference 
since the outbreak of war at Philadelphia from April 20 to May 13. 
Forty-one Allied and neutral nations were represented by delegations 
consisting, in accordance with the tripartite constitution of the I.L.O., 
of Government, workers’, andemployers’ delegates, assisted by technical 
advisers. The only Allied country not represented was the Soviet 
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Union. The vacant seat on the Governing Body (representing the preve 
eight most important industrial States) was allotted to China. The empl 







Conference was not only unique as a war-time international democratic 


é : (Cc) 
assembly; it was also beyond doubt the most important Conferengs 


d) 
of the I.L.O. in its 25 year history. Its task was to define the status and aad 
policy of the I.L.O. in the post-war world. (e) 

The Conference had been carefully prepared by the Governing Body rupte 
and the permanent staff of the Office of the I.L.O. at Montreal. At its The 
preparatory meeting in London in Dec., 1943 the Governing Body had fi dom « 
decided upon a five-point agenda for the Conference, covering (a) with 
Future Policy, Programme, and Status of the Organization, (b) Present f jndus 
and Post-War Social Policy, (c) the Organization of Employment in the opera 
Transition from War to Peace, (d) Social Security, and (e) Standards of i Chart 


Social Policy in Dependent Territories. On each of these subjects opera 
detailed reports, each including a number of draft resolutions, were fi afiect 
prepared by the Office. Debate and decisions upon these reports and J ciples 
resolutions formed the main work of the Conference. Th 
After three days of preliminary work, the Conference opened the first # pot 
week by a three-day debate in plenary assembly on items (a) and (}) # fram 
of the agenda, the gist of which had been formulated in the draft of a HM of rig 
new Declaration of Aims of the I.L.O. At the end of the debate, inf repre 
which nearly all delegations took part, the Declaration was referred to J pursi 
a drafting committee. In the meantime, a series of other committees J impli 
had been set up, one each on the other three items of the agenda, two MM duct: 
on the future status of the I.L.O. and its relations with other inter- §@ Duri: 
national organizations, and one to examine recommendations to the field 
United Nations for the transitional period in the occupied territories. & geste 
The whole of the second and part of the third week were taken up § Decl: 
by strenuous committee work. During the remaining four days the J respo 
Conference in plenary session voted on and passed the resolutions and J impo 
recommendations as they had emerged from the thorough examination § inter 
and revision by the committees. said | 
A detailed appraisal of the achievements of the Conference cannot §@ was 1 
be undertaken until the full text of the recommendations is available. @% and . 
They cover, among others, a set of recommendations on social security # from 
legislation which have been described as ‘‘extremely good and a remark- §@ seen 
ably high target at which to aim’; recommendations for the inter- @@ Char 
national co-ordination of full employment policies; recommendations % that 
on colonial policy, including proposals concerning minimum standards @ in th 
and an agreement that all policies in such territories should be primarily the fi 
directed towards the well-being and development of colonial peoples; Th 
and a resolution pledging aid to the enemy-occupied countries whet ¥ woul 
they are liberated. But the most important document that has emerged J ence, 
from the Conference is undoubtedly the new Declaration of Aims, to @ than 
be known to history as the Philadelphia Charter. prob 
The Charter begins by affirming the ‘responsibility of the Inter- @@ of w 
national Labour Organization to examine and consider all international, J good 
economic, and financial policies and measures in the light of the search J intri 
for social justice’. It then sets out the essential aims of the |.L.0., @ mem 
which include: (I 
(a) opportunity for useful and regular employment at fair wages, # the 
(5) the establishment of minimum standards of employment to @ polic 
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prevent exploitation of workers whose opportunities for high wages in 
employment are limited; 

(c) the provision of child welfare; 

(d) the raising of the standard of living to provide adequate nursing, 
housing, medical care, and education; 

(ce) a regular flow of income to all those whose employment is inter- 
rupted by illness, injury, old age, or lack of employment. 

The Charter also stresses the right of collective bargaining and free- 
dom of association (including the right of employers to combine freely, 
with the proviso that, if workers and employers combine to run an 
industry, there must be a third element, the Government, to co- 
operate and see that the rest of the community is not exploited). The 
Charter further lays down the right and duty of the I.L.O. to co- 
operate fully with other international bodies concerned with all matters 
affecting well-being, and concludes with the affirmation that the prin- 
ciples set forth are fully applicable to all peoples everywhere. 

The significance of this document is twofold: In the first place, while 
not a programme of action, it constitutes what has been called “a 
framework of reference for the achievement of an international code 
of rights for the common man”’. As such, its unanimous adoption by 
representatives of over forty nations pledges their Governments to the 
pursuit of an agreed and high standard of social policy. But, secondly, 
implicitly in the wide range of the Aims and explicitly in the intro- 
ductory clause, it greatly enlarges the scope and functions of the I.L.O. 
During the inter-war period, the I.L.O.’s activities were confined to the 
field of “labour” standards in the narrowest sense. It has been sug- 
gested that the chief object of the Governing Body in framing a new 
Declaration of Aims was to stake a claim for the I.L.O. as the institution 
responsible for all matters of social and economic policy of international 
import, for the translation into reality of “freedom from want’’ on the 
international plane. The claim is controversial, and it cannot be 
said that it is fully met by the Charter. The introductory clause, as 
was made clear during debate, grants the I.L.O. the right to examine 
and consider international economic and financial policies, as distinct 
from the right to formulate policies in those fields. And it remains to be 
seen how far, in the years to come, the I.L.O.’s rights, as affirmed in the 
Charter, can be maintained in practice. But there can be little doubt 
that the terms of the Charter envisage for the I.L.O. a status and scope 
in the post-war world very substantially wider than it enjoyed during 
the first twenty years of its existence. 

This bare summary of the activities and results of the Conference 
would be grossly misleading if it gave the impression that the Confer- 
ence, like so many international conferences in the past, did no more 
than placidly assent to pious resolutions. The Conference, indeed, was 
probably the stormiest in the history of the I.L.O. Controversy (much 
of which did not come into the open, but none the less dominated a 
good deal of the debate) revolved around three major issues, each 
intricately entangled with the other: (1) The scope, (2) the range of 
membership, and (3) the constitution of the I.L.O. 

(1) One aspect of the first issue, the question how far the functions of 
the I.L.O,. should extend into the sphere of economic and financial 
policy, has already been touched upon. Opposition to the more far- 
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reaching claims for the I.L.O. seems to have had three motives: reluct. 
ance on the part of some Governments to extend too far the scope of an 
institution whose influential permanent staff has in the past evinced , 
markedly ‘‘progressive’’ social outlook; the belief that a division of 
labour between a number of functional international institutions would 
promote efficiency better than an excessive concentration of functions 
and doubts as to the suitability of the I.L.O., with its tripartite con- 
stitution, for the formulation of policy in some fields of international 
economic action. The compromise embodied in the Charter has been 
quoted above. 

But even more controversial than the long-term issue was the 
question how far the I.L.O., an institution with neutral as well as Allied 
membership, should participate in the formulation of the peace settle- 
ment and policy towards enemy countries after the war. At its Decem- 
ber meeting the Governing Body had unanimously decided that the 
Office should prepare a resolution on policy towards Germany. Accord- 
ingly, a report on the subject was submitted to the Conference which, 
“‘on the supposition that it will not be the desire, as it will not be to the 
interest, of the Governments and peoples of the United Nations that 
defeat should involve for the workers of the Axis countries and their 
families a depression of standards of social protection below the mini- 
mum level necessary to safeguard standards in other countries’’, pro- 
posed a detailed programme, including the appointment by the United 
Nations of a Labour Commissioner in each territory, among whose 
functions it would be to assist in the restoration of free trade unions and 
labour standards in those countries. The report and resolution came 
before one of the committees where it was defeated (referred back to 
the Governing Body) by a 9: 2 vote on a motion by the French delegate 
who was supported by the British and American Government repre- 
sentatives. The decision partly reflected the sentiment against a “soft 
peace’ which was strongly expressed by a large number of delegates 
(including Sir Walter Citrine in a sharp attack on the line taken by the 
American Federation of Labour). But the chief reason was the con- 
sideration that a body on which the Soviet Union was not represented 
and which, on the other hand, included representatives of neutral 
countries, should not formulate policy towards Germany. The result 
was that this subject was withdrawn from the purview of the I.L.O., as 
at present constituted, although an American proposal for the inclusion 
of minimum labour standards in the peace treaties was apparently 
accepted. 

(2) The first issue, therefore, directly raised the second, the range of 
membership, which, in turn, covered two problems: (a) the question 
whether the I.L.O. should be a United-Nations or an all-comprehensive 
organization; and (b) the problem of the U.S.S.R. 

(a) The general issue arose at the very beginning of the Conference in 
connection with the Argentinian delegation. The workers’ group, at the 
instance of the representatives of the other Latin-American countries, 
voted for the exclusion of the Argentinian delegate on the ground that 
he was appointed by a semi-Fascist Government. The matter, alter 
reference to the Credentials Committee, was composed by a compromise. 
But it arose again when a request for an invitation by the Yugoslav 
Liberation Committee was rejected on the ground that it was not 
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recognized as the Government of Yugoslavia, and when the Greek 
workers’ delegation withdrew from the Conference in protest against 
the action of the Greek exile Government. In all these cases the 
question was implicitly raised whether membership of the I.L.O. should 
be confined to democratic countries or should embrace all, regardless 
of their political complexion. A closely related, but in practice far more 
pressing issue arose with the question whether the I.L.O. should, after 
the war, readmit the enemy countries to membership. In his opening 
speech the President of the Conference, Mr. Walter Nash, said that ‘“‘the 
organization would never be complete until all nations, large and small, 
were members”. Beyond this general statement the question was not 
officially discussed, but it undoubtedly occupied the minds of many of 
the delegates, and it was directly posed in connection with the other 
problem of membership, that of the U.S.S.R. 

(b) It is believed that, at its December meeting, the Governing Body 
assumed that the Soviet Union would be represented at the Conference. 
An invitation was issued to the Soviet Government. On April 25 
Izvestia carried an article which gave as the reason for the rejection of 
the invitation that the I.L.O. was an institution of the League with 
which the U.S.S.R. had had nothing to do since its expulsion in 1939. 
“First, the I.L.O. should cease to be an appendage of the League, which 
was now moribund’’, it wrote, ‘‘and should become an organ of the 
United Nations. In such conditions, the obstacles to U.S.S.R. repre- 
sentation would disappear.”’ Unofficial opinion at the Conference 
interpreted this declaration as implicitly endorsing the aims, but 
opposing the present constitution of the I.L.O. The Soviet Government 
was evidently opposed to the readmission of the enemy countries to 
the I.L.0., partly, it was thought, because of its determination to use 
Axis forced labour for the restoration of the devastated areas. The 
Soviet Government was also believed to be opposed to the tripartite 
constitution of the I.L.O. which (like most of its past conventions and 
recommendations) it held to be adapted to capitalist countries and 
inapplicable to the Soviet system. The Soviet reply was not officially 
discussed at the Conference. But, as has been mentioned before, the 
known attitude of the Soviet Union exercized a very great influence on 
its proceedings. The problem of relations with the U.S.S.R. is certainly 
one of the most urgent that confront the I.L.O. and can hardly remain 
for long at the stage at which it has been left by the Conference. 

(3) The question of the tripartite constitution of the I.L.O. was raised 
not only by the Soviet reply, but also by a proposal made by the Austra- 
lian Government representative on the Employment Committee. If 
the Soviet reply suggested the question whether the tripartite constitu- 
tion would not have to be adapted to membership by socialist as well as 
capitalist countries, the Australian proposal questioned the suitability 
of the tripartite basis in such fields as the formulation of full employ- 
ment policies which, it was argued, must take place on an inter- 
Governmental level. The Australian motion for the establishment of an 
inter-Governmental employment committee, with executive authority 
to indicate policies for particular Governments, was defeated; and the 
debate left no doubt that Conference opinion, particularly among the 
workers’ delegates, was overwhelmingly opposed to the abandonment 
of the tripartite constitution. But it is clear that the hoped-for exten- 
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sion of both the functions and the membership of the I.L.O. will sooner 
or later compel a reconsideration of this question. 

Press reports of the Conference reaching Great Britain have emphas- 
ized the extent to which severe criticism of the British Government and 
its defence by its representatives occupied the centre of the political 
scene at the Conference. It is probable that in retrospect the solid 
achievements of the Conference, as well as the three major problems 
summarized above, will be seen to have been of far greater importance, 
That the Conference raised acute political issues is perhaps the best 
sign of the vigour of the I.L.O. It is the pious resolution, not the clash 
of opposing political viewpoints, that is the death of an international 
institution. 

H. W. A: 


THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH CONFERENCE 


THE DECLARATION OF THE PRIME MINISTERS 

THE Conference of the Prime Ministers of the British Commonwealth 
ended on May 16, and on May 18 a declaration was issued, signed by 
Mr. Churchill, Mr. Mackenzie King, Mr. Curtin, Mr. Fraser, and Gen. 
Smuts, in which they said they had, for the first time since the war 
began, been able to meet to discuss common problems and future 
plans. The representatives of India at the War Cabinet and the 
Prime Minister of Southern Rhodesia had ‘‘joined in our deliberations 
and are united with us’’. 

After expressing their confidence in victory and their admiration of 
and gratitude to all the Armed Forces and to the peoples of all their 
countries, they said they honoured the famous deeds of the United 
States and of Soviet Russia, they remembered the prolonged, stubborn 
resistance of China, and rejoiced in the unquenchable spirit of their 
comrades in every country still in the enemy grip: “We shall not turn 
from the conflict till they are restored to freedom. Not one who 
marches with us shall be abandoned.”’ 

They had examined all the plans for fighting Germany and Japan 
and were in cordial agreement with them, and they affirmed their 
inflexible resolve to continue in the general war until complete victory. 
They had also examined the principles which determined their foreign 
policies, and here too were in complete agreement. They were also 
unitedly resolved to make sure of an enduring peace, and “‘it is our aim 
that . . . all countries now overrun by the enemy shall be free to decide 
for themselves their future form of democratic government’’. 

They continued: “Mutual respect and honest conduct between nations 
is our chief desire. We are determined to work with all peace-loving 
peoples in order that tyranny and aggression shall be removed or, if 
need be, struck down wherever it raises its head. The peoples of the 
British Empire and Commonwealth of Nations willingly make their 
sacrifices to the common cause. 

“We seek no advantages for ourselves at the cost of others. We 
desire the welfare and social advance of all nations and that they may 
help each other to better and broader days. 

“We affirm that after the war a world organization to maintain 
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ace and security should be set up and endowed with the necessary 
power and authority to prevent aggression and violence. 

“In a world torn by strife, we have met here in unity. That unity 
{nds its strength, not in any formal bond, but in the hidden springs 
fom which human action flows. We rejoice in our inheritance of 
lovalties and ideals, and proclaim our sense of kinship to one another. 
Qur svstem of free association has enabled us, each and all, to claim a 
full share of the common burden. Although spread across the globe, we 
have stood together through the stresses of two World Wars, and 
have been welded the stronger thereby. 

“We believe that when victory is won and peace returns, this same 
free association, this inherent unity of purpose, will make us able to do 
further service to mankind.” 


GENERAL SMUTS’S SPEECH AT BIRMINGHAM 


ON May 19 Gen. Smuts received the freedom of Birmingham, and in 
aspeech on the war and on security after victory referred to the part 
played by South Africa in both this and the 1914 war. She had set a 
precedent which deserved the attention of the whole world, and she 
remained a shining example of the spirit of humanity applied to the 
affairs of the world. In honouring South Africa, he said, “‘you are doing 
homage to your own deeper, finer spirit, which at a critical moment 
made you, the victors, stretch out your hand to the defeated (after 
the South African war) and so helped them to the happy comradeship 
and joint triumphs which we rejoice in to-day.” 

After remarking on the success of the Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ 
Conference he dealt with the war situation, the following being his 
main points: 

(1) Irreparable damage and even the cracking of civilization might 
ensue if the war was not finished as soon as was humanly possible. 

(2) Allied superiority on the sea and in the air had now been estab- 
lished, both indispensable conditions for complete victory. On land 
Russian territory had been almost entirely freed, and Italy had been 
knocked out of the war; and Hitler’s fortress was now being attacked 
from three sides. 

(3) The issue of the battle for Europe might not be decided by any one 
front or by two, but all three combined. The Mediterranean front 
might again prove pregnant for the final end; the enemy’s resistance in 
Italy showed the importance he attached to it. In any case, all three 
fronts were but one, and should be viewed as a whole, and the properly 
conducted or unified strategy of the triangle might bring about a final 
decision in Europe much earlier than the pessimists forecast to-day. 

(4) As to the war against Japan the question was ‘“‘whether this is but 
the opening phase in the great Pacific struggle of the future or whether 
our security organization after this war will forestall such a calamity’’. 

(5) Japan had given hostages to fortune which might cost her dear. 
All her conquests might now be by-passed from the Carolines and 
Mariannas now under attack to the Philippines, and her Fleet might 
then be forced to face the Anglo-American air and naval forces. After 
its destruction she might herself have to surrender or starve and burn. 
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to death. The way of the transgressor was hard, but at any rate Japan 
would find more mercy from the West than she meted out to her 
victims. 

Dealing next with post-war problems he said: 

(1) A new obscure world pattern was emerging. America was rising 
as the new world, and Asia was stirring from her age-long slumber; 
The crux of the world situation was whether or not Europe was sinking 
under her self-inflicted wounds. Europe was the heart of the cause of 
man; she had been the spiritual home of the West and the source of their 
concepts of progress and liberty. 

(2) Europe, therefore, must not be carved up, atomized, and reduced 
to a helpless chaos of fragments, but should receive a new stable 
structure as the United States or Commonwealth of Europe. In the 
making of this, England should play her proper leading part. 

(3) Europe should then become the main pillar and support of the 
new peaceful order now arising. There were forces moving in Europe 
which, properly organized, would recreate the old Continent and open 
up before it a new future. 

(4) Next in importance was the establishment of the world organiz- 
ation for security against war. 

(5) The new world organization for security would almost inevitably 
be an improved version of the League of Nations, in which responsibility 
for keeping the peace must be placed upon those who have the power, 
at least for the transition period until a more permanent scheme for 
police supervision could be worked out. 

(6) This new organization should be supported and buttressed by 
appropriate regional groupings or by other friendly associations among 
the nations whose traditions would qualify them as supporters of world 
security. Such would be the existing association between the United 
States and the British Commonwealth, but there must be nothing 
exclusive about it, and it must not exclude close collaboration with 
Russia. — 

(7) The rise of Russia need not frighten the world. She had her part 
to play in the new comity of nations, her great contribution to make to 
human history. 

(8) Their third task was to prepare for a new era—that of the common 
man, for whom there had lately been “‘sorrow and suffering on a scale 
unexampled in history”. The Jewish horror, in particular, had no 
parallel in history. In all these horrors the common civilian population 
had suffered most, and after this war they ought to erect a monument 
to the Common Man, which ought to take the form of a better social 
order and of better opportunities for life. 

(9) It was generally felt that much of the unrest which culminated in 
war originated in wrong social economic conditions, and that to combat 
war effectively they must be dealt with in fundamental reforms. 
Nothing in these war years had been more remarkable than the growing 
resolve among the peoples that there should be a better social order 
after the war. This resolve was a most human and natural reaction to 
the war. If they-did not cherish this hope and this faith they might be 
driven to despair of life itself and think it not worth fighting for. 

- (10) Hence, Governments and Parliaments everywhere were taking 
steps to establish-the new social code which would secure for al! the 
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conditions of a fair, civilized standard and a decent life. So from the 
ruins of the war would arise the new monument to man, the common 
man, which would record the passing of the era of social indifference. 
This advance would not only mean social security for all, but also a 
fair insurance against war. 


OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 


WESTERN EUROPE AND ATLANTIC 

On May 14 and 15 nights enemy attacks were made on several towns 
in South and South-west England, and some damage and fatal casualties 
were caused, but no concentrated attack developed at any one place. 
At least 20 raiders were destroyed. Otherwise enemy activity was 
very slight. 

Daylight operations were maintained with increasing weight, the 
following being the principal attacks, in which aircraft of all types took 
part: 
May 9: 8 airfields and 3 vital rail centres in France and the Low 
Countries, Pas de Calais targets, railway bridges, munition dumps, canal 
locks. 5 aircraft shot down and many on ground damaged, for the loss of 
21 planes out of 4,000 taking part. 

May 10: Wiener Neustadt aircraft works (from Italy), 18 aircraft 
shot down by fighters and an unknown number by bombers, for the loss 
of 32. Rail centres in France and Belgium, airfields in France, Rouen 
bridges, and the Pas de Calais. 7 aircraft destroyed and 9 lost. 

May 11: Eleven rail céntres, including Belfort, Mulhouse, Saar- 
brucken, Konz, and Ehrang. Marauders and Havocs made 3 major 
attack. for the first time in one day. 18 aircraft destroyed and 26 lost. 

May 12: Synthetic oil plants at Merseburg, Lutzkendorf, Bohlen, 
Zeitz, and Brux (near Prague) by 1,000 U.S. heavies, Liége, Brussels, 
Hasselt and other rail centres and 5 airfields in France by mediums. 150 
aircraft destroyed and 52 lost. 

May 13: Repair shops, etc. at Zwickau, synthetic oil plant at Poelitz, 
aircraft plant at Tutow, airfield at Bremen, Osnabruck rail yards, 
and airfields, bridges, railways, etc., in many parts of Belgium and 
north France by 3,000 bombers. 63 aircraft destroyed and many 


- damaged on ground, and 22 lost. 


May 14: Shipping off the Dutch coast and trains and other targets in 
north France. 2 cargo ships torpedoed. 5 aircraft destroyed and 2 lost. 

May 15: Pas de Calais area, Creil and other airfields, and Courtrai and 
other rail centres, one fighter lost. 

May 16: Targets near Stettin, 5 aircraft destroyed and 1 lost. 

May 17: Sweeps over Denmark, 7 aircraft destroyed and 2 lost. 

May 19: Berlin and Brunswick by over 500 U.S. heavies, 125 aircraft 
destroyed and 45 lost. Trains, etc., at many places in north France and 
Belgium. 2 aircraft destroyed and 3 lost. 

May 20: 12 rail centres and 9 airfields in all-day attacks by 4,000 
aircraft of the Allied Expeditionary Force alone. 2 aircraft destroyed 
and 14 lost. 

May 21: Railways, airfields, goods trains, Pas de Calais targets, etc., 
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from Brest to Coblenz by 3 great forces in a series of sweeps of record 
weight and scope. The force of 500 Thunderbolts wrecked 70 locomo. 
tives and altogether 200 were attacked in operations extending to eas; 
of Berlin. 20 aircraft shot down and scores damaged on the ground 
for the loss of 55. : 

May 22: Kiel and Pas de Calais targets, many airfields, and, jp 
Belgium, railways and bridges. 22 aircraft destroyed and 13 lost. 

Night operations included attacks on Brest airfield, Osnabruck, 
Ruhr targets, and places in south-west Germany (May 8), when 4 
‘planes were destroyed and 11 lost; ball-bearing plant at Annecy, targets 
in Berlin (by Mosquitoes) and on the French coast by 10 separate forces 
(May 9) when 7 aircraft were lost; Lens and Lille railways, targets at 
Ghent, Courtrai, and on the coast, and Ludwigshafen (May 10) when 
15 ’planes were lost; Boulogne, Louvain, and coast defences, and air- 
fields in France and the Low Countries (May 11) when. 16 were lost: 
Louvain, Hasselt, and other rail centres (May 13) when 14 were lost: 
Cologne (by Mosquitoes) and targets in France and Belgium (May 14) 
without loss; Ludwigshafen and places in north-west Germany and a 
French airfield (May 15) when 4 were lost; Boulogne, Orleans, Le Mans, 
Tours, Cologne, etc., by 750/1,000 Lancasters, etc. (May 19) when 7 
were lost; West German targets (May 20) without loss; and Duisburg 
(over 2,000 tons) and Hanover (May 21) when 30 were lost. In addition 
a very extensive programme of mine-laying was carried out nightly. 

On May 12 and 13 light naval forces torpedoed a cargo ship, set 
another on fire, and damaged 2 others in the Channel, and the French 
destroyer La Combattante sank an E-boat and damaged a second, with- 
out suffering any damage. The loss of the Canadian frigate Valleyfield 
in the north Atlantic was announced on May 15. On May 17 the 
Admiralty announced that off Norway recently carrier-borne aircraft 
had scored hits on 2 supply ships and 2 trawlers, and possibly on 3 other 
supply vessels, and had also hit oil tanks on shore and a fish oil factory, 
shooting down 9 or more aircraft, for the loss of 5. ; 

On May 19 it was announced that convoys going to and from Russia 
had been attacked in March by aircraft and U-boats, and 1 destroyer 
lost. The largest convoy yet sent to Russia had arrived safely with 
250,000 tons of war material, and its escort had sunk 2 U-boats and 
probably 2 more. 

The joint Anglo-U.S. statement on the campaign against the U-boats 


in April issued on May 9 reported that the number destroyed again » 


exceeded the Allied losses of cargo ships by U-boat action. 

The Germans claimed the destruction of many aircraft in the ‘‘terror 
attacks” on their cities, e.g. 86 on May 8 over Berlin and Brunswick, 
and reported successful attacks on Portsmouth and other U.K. ports. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

Sevastopol was taken by storm on May 9 after 3 days of fierce fighting 
in which the Russians broke through the three lines of the city’s de- 
fences. Meanwhile persistent air attacks sank or damaged several ships 
in the harbour and light naval units sank 2 transports evacuating 
German troops. During the month ended May 10 some 100 German 
and Rumanian vessels were sunk in the Black Sea. In the land fighting 
some 50,000 of the enemy were killed between April 8 and Mav 12, and 
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51 500 captured, including 2 generals. Losses of material included 299 
tanks and anti-tank guns, 578 aircraft, 3,079 guns, 7,086 lorries, etc. 

Since then the only major operations reported by the Russians were 
the holding, without any loss of ground, of strong and persistent enemy 
attacks on the Dniester bridgehead north-west of Tiraspol. They 
reported also frequent air attacks on enemy communication centres and 
railways, including Estapa, Narva, and Dorpat (Estonia), Dvinsk 
(Latvia), Kotka (Finland), Lublin, Brest-Litovsk, Poltsk, Rava- 
Russkaya, Stryi, Dobrosin, Uznov, etc. On May 13 night off Kirkenes 
in an attack on a large German convoy 3 transports, a barge, and 2 
auxiliary vessels were sunk, 3 transports set on fire, and 2 others 
damaged. 

The Germans reported (May 10) the evacuation of the ruins of 
Sevastopol in the course of disengagement movements. On May 14 
they explained this by saying the enemy had been storming their 
weak defences in the Crimea ever since Nov. 1, 1943. In April it became 
necessary to transfer their troops around Sevastopol to another 
defensive ring. There, also, Russian attempts to split the ring and 
annihilate the garrison by attacks with 22 rifle and several artillery 
divisions, besides tanks and Naval brigades, had been frustrated. 
Between April 8 and May 12 the Luftwaffe alone had destroyed 604 
aircraft, 196 tanks, and 113 guns. In an extraordinary operation units 
of the war and merchant fleets and aircraft had been successfully 
transferred elsewhere. On May 12they announced that on the Lower 
Dniester they had broken through the enemy bridgehead and mopped 
up the whole position, taking over 2,600 prisoners and 600 guns, etc., 
and killing thousands of the enemy. 

The Germans also reported effective air attacks on Shepetovka, 
Proskurov, Fastov, Pskov, and Smolensk, and claimed the sinking of 
several cargo ships and aircraft north of Murmansk and in the Gulf of 
Finland.- In the attack on their convoy on May 13 night they said 24 
aircraft were destroyed. 





ITALY AND THE BALKANS 

On the night of May 11 the 5th Army attacked, after very heavy 
artillery preparation, and crossed the Rapido and Garigliano rivers. 
Meanwhile part of the front, from Cassino to the Liri Valley, had been 
taken over by 8th Army assault formations in a regrouping which was 
carried out without enemy interference. Gen. Alexander, in an Order 
of the Day, said the German war machine was beginning to crumble. 
The Allied armies were assembling for the final battles, and “we are 
going to destroy the German armies in Italy”. The following outline 
records the progress made: 

May 12: The French took Monte Faito, and the Americans Ventosa 
village and Ceracoli and Damiano hills. 

May 13: A bridgehead established on the Garigliano south of 
Cassino at the entrance to the Liri Valley. Indians of the 8th Army 
took San Angelo which, however, changed hands several times, and 
U.S. and French forces of the 5th took Castelforte. 

May 14: The 5th took Ausonia, Santa Maria Infante, and Monte Feuci 
and Monte Majo. The 8th established a bridgehead on the Rapido near 
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San Angelo. Many violent German counter-attacks north of Cassino, 
Americans cut the Ausonia-Formia road. 

May 15: The French in 3 days had advanced 6 miles over difficul; 
hills, taking San Andrea and San Giorgio. The Americans took Monte 
Bracchi and Monte Cirri. Prisoners numbered over 2,000. The Poles 
advanced north and west of Cassino in very severe fighting, losing 
heavily. The 8th made good progress across the Rapido and up the Lir 
Valley, where they linked up with the French, who took Monte Fam. 
mera. Americans took Spigno and Castellonorato. Violent German 
counter-attacks all day to try and keep open the Via Casilina (Highway 
6) their supply route to Cassino. 

May 16: Indians of the 8th took Pignataro, having cleared the whole 
of the north bank of the Liri up to that point. South of the Liri all the 
Gustav Line positions now overrun. Americans took Scauri, near the 
coast. 

May 17: The 8th cut Highway 6 west of Cassino, and the Poles attacked 
the town from the north-west. Americans took Formia and Monte 
Ruazza, overlooking Itri. The French reached Monte d’Oro, by-passing 
Esperia. 

May 18: Cassino taken early that day, with the Abbey Hill. H.0. 
stated that the enemy had been out-manceuvred after the breach in the 
Gustav Line made by the 5th on May 14 and the quick advance of the 
French and Americans directly afterwards. Prisoners now 4,500. About 
half of the Ist Parachute Division destroyed. The French took Monte- 
celli and Monte Santa Maria, near Pontecorvo, in the Hitler Line, and 
the Poles reached Piedimonte, west of Cassino. 

May 19: The French occupied Monte Faggeto, and the battle for the 
Hitler Line began. South of the Liri River the German withdrawal was 
described as “‘increasingly disorganized”. By the capture of many 
commanding features south of the Liri the enemy’s right was forced 
back on to the switch line from Pico to Terracina. The 8th took 
Piumerola, 2 miles north of Pignataro; also Aquino airfield, while the 
French captured San Oliva and the hills north of it, and the Americans, 
Itri. 

May 20: Americans entered Gaeta and pushed on to Sperlonga, after 
clearing the whole Gaeta peninsula. The 8th drove in all the outposts 
of the Hitler Line in the Liri Valley and reached the main defences. 
The Poles attacked the northern hinge of the line near Monte Cairo, 
and took Santa Lucia village. The 5th took Fondi and Campodimele, 
south of Pico and east-north-east of Fondi. Heavy and fluctuating 
fighting round Aquino village. 

May 21: The 5th took Mount San Biaglio, west of Fondi, and reached 
Pico, where fluctuating fighting took place, Canadians attacked the 
defences north-east of Pontecorvo,the French reaching the outskirts of 
the town, and the Poles, after entering Piedimonte, were engaged in 

violent and fluctuating fighting against repeated counter-attacks. 
Americans got beyond the Fondi-Terracina road, and their patrols 
entered the port, but were driven back. Prisoners now over 6,()00. 

On May 22 night the Anzio beachhead forces opened an attack on 
the Cisterna positions, after very heavy artillery preparation. 

Air attacks were maintained throughout on rail centres, bridges, 
roads, and the ports, including Porto Ferrajo (Elba), Piombino, Spezia, 
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Genoa, etc., while warships frequently shelled Formia and the Appian 
Way near Terracina. Heavy bombing attacks were also made on 
Budapest (May 10 night), Avisio viaduct, in the Brenner Pass, railyards 
in the Po Valley, airfields in north Italy, shipping in the Aegean, airfields 
and ports in Crete, Ploesti oil plants (by 500 U.S. heavies on May 17) 
and Belgrade and Nish railways. Except in very bad weather the air 
forces flew between 2,000 and 2,750 sorties daily. Losses were small, 
the highest being 35 aircraft on May 10 day and night. 

In Yugoslavia Tito’s forces began an offensive on May 13 against 
the Vardar and Ibar valleys, two of the Germans’ escape routes from 
Greece. They also captured Starigrad, on Havr Island, south of Split. 
Knin rail centre, south-east of Sebenik, was bombed by U.S. heavies, 
and frequent attacks made on targets on the coast. 

On May 11 it was announced that the first group of the Italian Corps 
of Liberation had been built up in the line. It included battalions of 
Regular units, which had been expanded from a motorized group. On 
May 15 the arrival on this front of a South African armoured division 
was announced. On May 10 the loss of the U.S. destroyer Landsdale 
was announced, torpedoed on April 20. 

The Germans on May 13 reported violent fighting in the initial phase 
of the enemy attempts to break through, in which their forward troops 
succeeded in repelling the attacks despite the enemy’s numerical super- 
iority. After accomplishing their mission these troops had withdrawn 
to the foremost screening line, completely clearing the field for the 
heavy weapons. They admitted withdrawals in the Mount Majo area 
next day, and on May 15a short retirement in the southernmost sector. 
On May 16 they reported the breaching of their lines at Pignataro and 
north-west of San Angelo, and withdrawals from Ausonia, Spigno, San 
Giorgio, and Castelnuovo, but said there had been no break through. 

Cassino was evacuated without a fight on May 17 night in favour of a 
bolt position further back, for the sake of economizing in forces. On 
May 20 they admitted a local breach between Pico and Pontecorvo 
(by the French pushing on from San Oliva), and on May 22 stated that in 
the south they had now: withdrawn some 15 miles, and abandoned 
Gaeta, 

In the Balkans they stated on May 13 that Croatian troops had 
liberated much of their country in the past 4 months, killing over 3,000 
Communists, and on May 18 that between May 1 and 15 5,000 more 
had been killed and 1,300 captured, besides several hundred deserters, 
while 34 supply dumps had been captured or destroyed. 

On May 13 they claimed the sinking of 7 cargo ships and 1 destroyer 
east of Algiers, and severe damage to 12 cargoes, | tanker, 1 cruiser, and 
2 destroyers in an attack by torpedo aircraft on a convoy on May 11. 


PACIFIC AREA 

In New Guinea the U.S. and Australian forces made steady progress 
eastward from Hollandia and Aitape and westward from Alexishafen, 
and Japanese troops trapped between Hansa Bay and Wewak were 
shelled by U.S. and Australian warships. On May 17 U.S. troops with 
naval support landed on Wakde Island and at Arara, on the mainland 
opposite it (some 125 miles west of Hollandia). They met strong 
Opposition on the island, but captured the airfield there next day and 
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the whole island by May 21, inflicting several hundred casualties for 
the loss of only 18 killed. On May 20 strong enemy counter-attacks 
on the mainland were beaten off. 

Air attacks were maintained on Wewak, Rabaul, the Schouten 
Islands, Kai Island, Truk, Woleai, and the Kuriles. On May 17 and 
in the night Sourabaya was both shelled and bombed by strong forces, 
and 10 ships in harbour and 2 floating docks severely damaged, a power 
house, an oil refinery, and engineering works destroyed, and 21 air- 
craft shot down. U.S. losses were 3 ’planes only. 

On May 20 and 21, according to the Japanese, carrier based aircraft 
bombed Marcus Island, after U.S. warships had been sighted off the 
Bonin Islands (550 miles south-east of Yokohama). Tokyo stated that 
over 32 aircraft were shot down, and only slight damage done. 


Sino-Japanese War. On May 11 Chungking announced that the 
Japanese were conducting a large-scale offensive against Loyang, and 
had also completed their seizure of the whole length of the Pekin- 
Hankow railway. On May 14, however, the Chinese recaptured Suiping, 
on the line 100 miles south of Chengchow, and claimed to be surrounding 
Chimatien, 5 miles further south, © 

In their advance on Loyang one Japanese column moved south from 
Yuanchu, on the Yellow River west of Loyang, and cut the Lunghai 
Railway at Yinghao, leaving the Chinese forces in Honan no good escape 
route westward. 

On May 20 U.S. heavy bombers attacked Pratas Islands, between 
the Philippines and Hongkong, and also scored hits on 3 ships off the 
south-east China coast. 


BURMA AND THE INDIAN OCEAN 

Fighting at Kohima was resumed on May 11 when the Allies began 
a 3-pronged attack on the high ground west of Naga from the east, 
west, and south. Next day 3 hills west of the village were taken, and 
the whole area was occupied except for some Japanese detachments 
which were attempting to regroup on hills south of Kohima. On May 15 
the British forces reached Treasury Hill, on the east side of the Manipur 
road, where they joined up with a force coming from the west, cutting 
off from Imphal any Japanese forces still in the Kohima area. Fighting 
went on further south, on the Palel road and south of Bishenpur. 
South-east of Palel the Japanese attacked with tanks, but were held, 
and further south again, in the Tiddim area, the Gurkhas cut the road 
south of the Japanese main positions, severing their supply route from 
their Kalewa base, on the Chindwin. They attacked the road block 
throughout the night of May 19, but failed to break through. 

On May 15 it was announced that some 20,000 Chinese had crossed 
the Salween on a front of 100 miles north and south of the old Burma 
Road, and were moving on Tengchung. They got through the Momein 
Pass, 50 miles north-east of Tengchung, and nearly surrounded the 
Japanese position near Tatangtze. They captured also Pingka, 25 miles 
south-east of Lungling on the Burma Road. 

The Chindits blew up parts of the Bhamo-Myitkyina road, besides 
damaging the railway between the latter place and Indaw, while (cn. 
Stilwell’s Chinese captured Tarongyaung, east of the Mogaung Valley, 
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pnd moved on south-west. On May 18 it was announced that 3 columns 
Chinese and U.S. troops, making a forced march of 20 days from the 
‘umaon Hills through very difficult country, had surprised the enemy 
»t Myitkyina and seized one of the airfields. By next-day they were 
chting in the town, and occupied part of it and blocked the road to 
gaung, leaving the Japanese in Myitkyina no way of escape except 
he road to Bhamo: their base at Kamaing was also now seriously 
hreatened both by Stilwell’s forces pushing down the Mogaung Valley 
pnd by the U.S. force which had made the surprise attack on Myit- 
‘yina, arid the Japanese were reported to be retiring from the area. 
Total Japanese losses in the Burma fighting were placed at 25,000, in 


p communiqué of May 21. 


CHRONOLOGY 


ALGERIA. May 10.—Statement of French Commissioner for the 
Interior in the Consultative Assembly. (see France.) 

May 15.—Proceedings in the Consultative Assembly and speech by 
xen. de Gaulle. (see France.) 


NGLO-EGYPTIAN SUDAN. May 16.—A new Advisory Council 
or Northern Sudan met in Khartoum, and the Governor-General, in his 
naugural address, described it as “‘the first concrete expression of a 
Sudanese nation’. The area represented consisted of six provinces 
ontaining 44 million of the total population of 6 million. (The southern 
rovinces were, for the meantime, excluded since their population was 
urely African, socially and economically backward, and faced by largely 


different problems.) 


ARGENTINA. May 16.—The Foreign Minister received the diplo- 

atic corps, and representatives attended of the Holy See, Bolivia, 
hile, Paraguay, Spain, Portugal, Finland, Sweden, Switzerland, 
Latvia, Lithuania, Denmark, and Turkey. 

May 18.—The arrest was announced of Dr. Pinedo, a former Finance 
linister, 2 retired colonels, a former Radical Deputy, and an ex-police 
ficer, charged with organizing a sit-down strike for June 7 to show 
lisapproval of the Government. 

May 21.—Some 100 persons were retained in custody in Buenos 
Ayres after the arrest and questioning of several hundreds in connection 
ith the demonstration against the Government arranged to take 
place on June 7. Two secret opposition groups were reported to have 
ben formed: the Left Wing Cruzada Renovadora, and the Patria 
ibra, moderate politically and including some Conservatives and right 

ng Socialists. : 


USTRALIA. May 10.—The Federal Cabinet adopted the basis of 
i post-war immigration scheme which provided that no immigration 
be permitted until service men and those engaged in war industries 
lad been absorbed into peace-time employment, and that British 
service men and other British emigrants be given preference. 
ustralia would be prepared to accept ‘“‘suitable types’’ of other than 
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British stock as well. Negotiations would be opened immediately afte; 
the war for a substantial expansion of British capital investment jy 
Australia. Mr. Curtin’s speech at Guildhall. (see Great Britain.) 

May 18.—Luncheon to Mr. Curtin in London and speeches by Mr. 
Churchill and Mr. Curtin. (see Great Britain.) 


BULGARIA. May 22.—The Government resigned. The Council 
of Regency was reported to have refused an invitation to confe 
with Hitler at Berchtesgaden on the ground that their presence 
in Sofia was necessary because of the political situation. Prince Cyrij 
also refused an invitation to visit Hitler alone. It was also reported that 
the General Staff had ordered all Army reserves, doctors, chemists 
railway, and telecommunication workers to report to recruiting offices 
without delay. ; 


CANADA. May 11.—Mr. Mackenzie King’s address to both Houses 
of Parliament. (see Great Britain.) 

May 15.—The 6th Victory Loan of $1,200 million was over-sub- 
scribed. : 

May 21.—Mr. Mackenzie King arrived back in Ottawa. 


DENMARK. May 13.—The Germans announced that 3 men and a 
woman had been sentenced to death and 4 men and a woman to long 
terms of imprisonment for activities on behalf of the enemy. 

May 21.—The Germans announced the execution of one of the men 
condemned to death on May 13, and commuted to hard labour for life 
the sentence on a British-born woman of 50. (Patriots had killed 5 
notorious Nazi informers a week earlier.) They also announced deati 
sentences on 4 more Danes for stealing arms. 


EGYPT. May 9.—Makram Ebeid Pasha, leader of the Independent 
Party, was arrested with some of his followers for treasonable activities. 


EIRE. May 9.—The Government was defeated by one vote during 
the second reading of the Transport Bill, which proposed to merge the 
Great Southern Railways Co. and the Dublin United Tramways Co. 

May 10.—-It was announced that the Government had resigned, and 
that a General Election would be held. 


FRANCE. May 9.—The Vichy Minister for Propaganda denounced 
the clergy, whom he accused of helping the men of the Maquis. 

The Vichy wireless announced that the chief of Darnand’s militia 
had been seriously wounded in an engagement with ‘“‘terrorists’ i 
the Haute Vienne department. 

May 10.—The Commissioner for the Interior told the Consultative 
Assembly in Algiers that, according to Rundstedt, there were now 
175,000 men in France awaiting the call ‘to stab Germany in the 
back”. He stated that they were soon to be given a definite status i 
the French army with, it was hoped, international recognition. [his 
interior army needed more help and tactical support such as Iitos 
forces were receiving. He also mentioned the lack of liaison imposed 
by the existing restrictions on communications. Referring to the 
sufferings of the civil population, 120,000 of whom had been shot since 
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1940, according to Vichy, he said that those responsible must be 
punished and by the French themselves. Some politicians, such as 
Frossard, de Monzie, and Bonnet, were hoping to turn their coats at 
the last minute and had the impertinence to claim some allied support. 

May 12.—Adm. Derrien, who surrendered Bizerta naval base to the 
Germans in Nov. 1942; was condemned in Algiers to solitary confine- 
ment for life. He was found not guilty “of having capitulated before 
the enemy and of having surrendered Bizerta without exhausting all 
the means of defence and without doing all that was required by duty 
and honour’’, but guilty of having occasioned the capture of 3 des- 
troyers and other warships, having ‘‘voluntarily” allowed their capture. 

M. Massigli, the Commissioner for Foreign Affairs, speaking in the 
Consultative Assembly, said the cutting of diplomatic communications 
from Britain hampeged the negotiations over the landing in France and 
exchanges with the army within France, but freely admitted the need 
for the highest military security, and expressed his belief that the 
ground was sufficiently cleared for an early understanding. The 
National Committee was slowly but surely acquiring more and more 
prestige. It could conceive of no settlement in Europe, he said, without 
the co-operation of the Soviet Union. 

May 15.—The Consultative Assembly adopted unanimously a 
resolution that the National Committee be called the ‘Provisional 
Government of the French Republic’. Gen. de Gaulle, closing a debate 
on foreign policy, emphasized that the common desire of all the speakers 
was for the greatest possible vigour in French policy and for the 
clarification of France’s position among the United Nations. He asked 
those who had been critical of the latter’s attitude to realize that, after 
the defeat of France, Governments with the awful burden of carrying 
on the war had had the right to ask—since so many Frenchmen had 
doubted their own country—‘‘Where is France?” 

He also said that he did not consider France to be bound now by the 
Clark-Darlan agreement of Nov. 1942 relating to the control over ports 
and communications in North Africa. He acknowledged that modifica- 
tions, in favour of the National Committee, had been made since then 
in the application of the agreement. 

May 16.—The Committee of Libetation took note of the Assembly’s 
resolution, and stated that “‘it would give effect to it in an ordinance’, 
without, however, modifying the decisions regarding the establishment 
of authority in France. (This was understood to mean that the words 
“provisional Government of the Republic’’ would be substituted for 
National Liberation Committee in the ordinance on the establishment 
of authority.) 

Two ordinances were published in Algiers, one suppressing political 
and diplomatic censorship for the duration of the war, and the other 
introducing new legislation as to libel and the publication of misleading 
information. This legislation provided for a wide extension of justifica- 
tion, in respect of libel, and, as to false news, aimed only at preventing 
reports of such a nature as to cause a breach of the peace, to disturb 
the discipline or morale of armies, or to harm the war effort. 

May 17.—Three European members of the African Phalanx were 
sentenced to 5 years’ hard labour and 13 to 5 years’ imprisonment in 
Algiers for treason. 
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May 21.—The Vichy Propaganda Minister issued a statement 
urging Frenchmen to “‘follow the advice of Pétain and Laval only” 
both of whom had warned them that attacks on the Germans would 
bring sanguinary reprisals on France. A state of siege was declared 
in parts of Haute Savoie, and strong German forces arrived there and 
many arrests were made. Many Indian prisoners of war who broke 
loose during an air attack on Epinal a few days earlier were reported to 
have got across the Swiss frontier in the Jura region. 

May 22.—Algiers radio broadcast a warning to France that mass 
arrests would be made in the Toulouse, Montpelier, and Limoges 
regions on May 25, and that all Spanish refugees and French and 
foreign Jews would be rounded up. 


GERMANY. May 11.—The News Agency annotinced that in view of 
the Turkish Government’s stoppage of chrome deliveries to Germany, 
contrary to treaties existing between the two countries, Papen had 
handed to the Turkish Government a statement on the situation 
created by this Turkish breach of agreement. 

May 19.—Statement in London regarding shooting of 47 Allied Air 
Force Officers who escaped from Stalag Luft III. (see Great Britain.) 


GREAT BRITAIN. May 9.—The Minister of Economic Warfare 
stated in the House of Lords that the machinery of the allied block- 
ade had been considerably developed, and through it and the black list 
as well as the rationing of neutrals Germany had been prevented from 
using the Atlantic seaboard to import food and war materials; though 
after Japan entered the war Germany and Japan had tried to break 
the blockade by fast blockade-runners, since Japan had the tungsten, 
rubber, and oil which Germany needed and Germany had the precision 
tools, blue-prints, and ball-bearings required by Japan. 15 blockade- 
runners had been sunk and something like 45,000 tons of rubber, 1,500 
tons of tungsten, and 25,000 tons of vegetable oils, including quinine, had 
been destroyed. But the blockade was most effective in preventing 
cargoes from sailing. 

The peoples of occupied Europe had joined in the attack on the 
enemy’s war effort by sabotage. As an example of the efficacy of the 
blockade it could be mentioned that the Spanish and Portuguese 
merchant navies might have been the means by which Germany might 
have imported much material and yet during the whole war not more 
than 14 per cent of that tonnage was operated on enemy account. 
The black list had been applied without fear or favour, and for all 
practical purposes the U.S. and British black lists were identical. 

Germany started the war very much better equipped to withstand 
the blockade than she did in 1914, and after 1940 she organized the 
occupied countries for the benefit of her war machine. Nevertlicless 
for some time she had been short of many essentials, particularly 
rubber, textiles, and ferro alloys, and her operations had been ham- 
pered by the shortage of oil. Her greatest shortage was in man-power 
and.this had been accentuated by the blockade; nearly 1 million more 
men and women were employed in German agriculture than in the 
previous war. The ersatz industries were very wasteful in man-power 
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nd Germany had tried to make that good by the use of 7 million slaves; 
he was now enlisting foreigners into her armed forces. 

With regard to the German practice of acquiring U.S. exchange by 
holding Jews in occupied Europe hostage until large sums of money 
vere paid by their relatives in America, he said that it had been 
pnnounced that any bank or financial house that facilitated this 
ransaction or any firm or individual who acted as an intermediary 


It was announced that the Government had decided to lower the age 
imit in the Army for service overseas from 19 to 18}. 


Russia, as part of the British commitment, in exchange for a supply of 

ritish aircraft to U.S. forces in the European theatre. Over {80 
million worth of raw materials, foodstuffs, machinery, industrial plant, 
medical supplies, and comforts had also been sent. 

Mr. Curtin stated at Guildhall, after being made a freeman of the 
ity, that no blows were struck at Australia when Germany marched 
into Poland, but Australia knew that in marching into Poland Germany 
as marching into a strategic area which was part of a plan of world 
domination, and that the attack on Poland was as much Australia’s 
business as if Sydney had been bombarded. Germany had co-operators, 
and the war which began by the invasion of Poland had become a 
global struggle in which no part of the freedom-loving world could 
regard itself as immune. Australia was in the war to win or lose in all; 
here could be no half way to the termination of the struggle. The very 

r had a stake in the struggle as well as the very rich, for the poor 
ad all their hopes of betterment at stake. The civilians could not 
preserve their freedom unless they completely performed their task of 
supplying the fighting men with weapons. The British Commonwealth 
had begun the war unready and ill-prepared, but the leeway had been 
made up, and he believed that the Conference of Prime Ministers knew 
enough about the war to be confident not only that the enemy could 
hot win but also that the cause of freedom would be victorious. 

Mr. Fraser, after also being given the freedom of the City, thanked 
the people of London and of the U.K. for their welcome and hospitality 
to the New Zealand forces in Britain. He said that when the word 
had come that the U.K. was at war within three minutes New Zealand 
was at war also beside the mother country. As examples of .close 
co-operation between the countries of the British Commonwealth, he 
sid that when war broke out New Zealand had decided to send half 
ts supply of small-arms ammunition to Canada, after asking Canada 
to send the same amount to Britain; Britain had also sent guns from 
her small supply to New Zealand. 

May 11.—Lord Beaverbrook, speaking in the debate on civil 
iwiation in the House of Lords endorsed, on behalf of the Government, 
President Roosevelt’s advocacy of the two principles on which freedom 
ofthe air should be based—the right of innocent passage for commercial 
arcraft over all territories, and the right to land at convenience for 
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fuel and service. He quoted Mr. Berle’s pledge that the United Stats 
would place transport aircraft at Britain’s disposal after the war, a 
declared that the Government claimed no privilege for British aircraj 
in air bases situated on British territory, but held that traffic throug 
them was a matter for international regulation. 

Mr. Mackenzie King addressed the Members of both Houses , 
Parliament in the presence of the Prime Ministers of Australia, Ne 
Zealand, and South Africa, the members of the War Cabinet, and othe 
Ministers. He paid a tribute to the endurance of the British people ani 
said the people of Canada had great admiration for the leadership of th 
other Dominions’ Prime Ministers and for the heroic part their people 
had taken in the war. 

The most significant aspect of Canada’s war effort was that it w 
voluntary, the free expression of a free people. Theirs was not primarily 
a response to a call of blood or race, but was the outcome of thei 
deepest political instinct—a love of freedom and a sense of justice 
Out of 114 million people 750,000 were in the armed forces, but despit 
this they had doubled their pre-war production. All 3 Services had 
been expanded as rapidly as possible, and in the Air Force t 
100,000th fighting airman had just completed his training. In industry 
and agriculture they were devoting about half their total productior 
directly to the waging of war. 

Their contribution had been the greater because they lived side by 
side with the United Stat2s. Without the harmony and reciprocity 
which existed between them neither could have achieved so muc 
Since the war began they had supplied to Britain war materials ant 
supplies worth nearly £900 million, and almost half represented af 
outright contribution. Canada was supplying mutual aid, withou 
payment for the past year, to Britain, Australia, Russia, China, an 
the French National Committee. 

They were in the war to the end; it was clear to their people that 
“This war is all one war: a monstrous conspiracy of the Fascist Powe 
to dominate and enslave the world’. They had also sought to loo 
beyond the war and to make their effort a long-range effort, and thei 
ultimate aim was a better future for mankind. The several aspects 
their war effort had been paralleled in Australia, New Zealand, an 
South Africa, and all these efforts owed their inspiration to a commol 
source—the love of freedom and the sense of justice which had beet 
nurtured and cherished in Britain as nowhere else in the world. \ 
long as Britain continued to maintain the spirit of freedom and defent 
the freedom of other nations she need never doubt her own pre 
eminence throughout the world, and the voluntary decisions by Britail 
and the various Dominions were a supreme evidence of the unifying 
force of freedom. The common effort had given a new strength an 
unity, a new meaning and significance to the Commonwealth an¢ 
Empire. 

He believed very strongly in close consultation and co-operatiol 
and effective co-ordination of policies. It was true that they had not 
sitting in London continuously, a visible Imperial War Cabinet, bu 
they had what was much more important, though invisible, “a ©” 
tinuing conference of the Cabinets of the Commonwealth, each sittin 
in its own capital”. When decisions were taken they were not th 
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lecisions Of Ministers, meeting away from their own countries, but 
lecisions reached after mature consideration by all members of the 
abinet of each country, with a full consciousness of their responsibility 
their Parliaments. 

In considering new methods of organization they could not be too 
areful to see that, to their own peoples, the new methods did not 
ppear as an attempt to limit their freedom of decision or, to peoples of 
nther countries, as an attempt to establish a separate bloc. He quoted 
rds used by Mr. Churchill in 1907, when he said, ‘‘Let us . . . seek to 
mpress, year after year, upon the British Empire an inclusive and not 
on exclusive character”. The British Commonwealth had, within itself, 

I, spirit which was not exclusive but the opposite; therein lay its 
trength. That spirit expressed itself in co-operation; therein lay the 
secret of its unity. Co-operation was capable of indefinite expansion; 
therein lay the hope of the future. 

If, at the end of the war, the strength and unity of the Common- 
wealth were to be maintained, those ends would be achieved not by 
policies which were exclusive, but by policies which could be shared 
with other nations; and he was also sure that the only way to maintain 
world unity was to base it on principles that could be universally 
applied. The future security of peace-loving nations would depend on 
the extent and effectiveness of international co-operation, and it was 
not the Great Powers only that were needed to defend, to preserve, and 
to extend freedom; ‘‘no nation liveth unto itself’’, he said; “‘nations 
great and small are members one of another”’. 

The prosperity of nations, also, was indivisible; just as no nation of 
itself could ensure its own safety, so no nation or group of nations 
could in isolation ensure its own prosperity. 

Canada’s relations with the United States had for many years been 
specially friendly, and they liked to think that Canada had had some 
part in bringing about a harmony of sentiment between the U.S.A. 
and the whole British Commonwealth. 

In conclusion, he said the supreme crisis, in the European theatre, 
was approaching, and the assurance of unfailing support to their 
fighting men was the supreme objective of the meetings of the Prime 
Ministers. This war, in an accurate geographical sense, was the first 
world war in history, as it was fought miles above the earth as well as 
on land and sea, and it was a war not confined to the material realm, 
but a struggle for the control of men’s minds and men’s souls. Its 
outcome would shape the moral destiny of the world. The support of 
and their debt to their fighting men must extend beyond the theatres of 
war, and they must do everything possible to ensure that the sacrifices 
and service were not in vain. A fitting memorial would only be found 
in securing for others the opportunity of a more abundant life. Already, 
they of the Commonwealth and Empire were a community of many 
nations, races, and tongues, and “‘surely it is ours to help fashion a new 
world order in which social security and human welfare will become a 
part of the inheritance of mankind’’. It was for them to make of their 
ee ‘“‘a model of what we hope the whole world will some day 

come’’, 

It was announced that a Civil Affairs Division, composed equally 
of British and U.S. officers and men, had been recruited and trained 
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to assume military control in operational zones in Europe uni 
the reins of local government had been taken up again by the people 
of the countries themselves. A new staff—G5—had been added to Gey 
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May 12.—Air raid casualties for April were announced, i.e. 146 people by 
killed, and 226 seriously injured. sente 

It was announced that the British, U.S., and Soviet Governments mitt 
had issued a declaration warning the peoples of Finland, Hungary MM that 
Rumania, and Bulgaria that their countries were by their presentiif Gove 
policies and attitudes contributing materially to the strength of thellm had. 
German war machine. They still had it within their power, by with-MM racia 
drawing from the war and resisting the forces of Nazism by every pos. he s: 
sible means, to shorten the European struggle, diminish their own ulti-f are 1 
mate sacrifices, and contribute to the allied victory. While they coud 
not escape their responsibility for having participated in the war at MM in E 
Germany’s side, the longer they continued to do so the more disastrous {MM in cc 
would be the consequences to them, and the more rigorous the terms M 
imposed on them. They must therefore decide now, “while yet there is Glot 
time for them to contribute to the inevitable allied victory, whether mak 
they intend to persist in their present hopeless and calamitous policy of J am 
opposing that victory’. gooc 

May 16.—Agreements were signed in London providing for the § Prin 
administration of Belgium, the Netherlands, and Norway as soon as M 
they were freed. Those affecting the first two were with the British J sho 
and U.S. Governments alone; that affecting Norway was signed also by @ affa 
the Soviet Government. pers 

The Norwegian agreement stated that ‘‘these agreements are in- J who 
tended to be essentially temporary and practical in character. They # Aus 
are designed to facilitate the task of the allied commanders and to § the 
further the common purpose of the Governments concerned—i.e. the J “W. 
speedy expulsion of the Germans from allied territory and the final J beg 
victory of the allies over Germany. They recognize that the allied ] wit! 
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commanders must enjoy de facto during the first or military phase of 
the liberation of Norway such measure of supreme responsibility and 
authority over the civil administration as may be required by the 
military situation. It is laid down that as soon as the military situation 








permits the Norwegian Government shall resume their full constitu- ) 
tional responsibility for the civil administration, on the understanding § par 
that such special facilities as the allied forces may continue to require JJ con 
on Norwegian territory will be made available for the prosecution of the @ Kir 
war to its final conclusion.”’ the 
It was also announced that the Soviet Government had been con- @ ins 
sulted regarding the arrangements with Holland and Belgium and had @ the 
expressed their agreement. pea 
May 17.—Mr. Eden stated in Parliament that the Spanish Foreign J mo 
‘Minister had informed the Chargé d’ Affaires in Madrid that the decision @ his 
to close the German Consulate-General in Tangier was definite, and 
had been accepted by the German Government. Satisfactory discus- @ of. 
sions on the technical points in the wolfram clauses in the agreement J the 
were taking place in Madrid between British, American, and Spanish @ firs 
experts. The Spanish Government had already ordered the release of ~ 
tT 





the remaining Italian ships; they had also requested the Japanese 
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Government to arrange for the early departure from Tangier of a 
member of the staff of their Embassy who had been residing there 
in recent months. 

Mr. Eden stated, regarding the amnesty to Polish soldiers granted 
by their Government, that it involved complete annulment of the 
sentences passed on them, and applied in respect of all offences com- 
mitted before May 3 whether or not sentences had been inflicted before 
that date. The Government warmly welcomed the action of the Polish 
Government. He was satisfied, he added, that the Polish authorities 
had done and were doing all in their power to stamp out any trace of 
racial or religious discrimination in the forces. Replying to a question 
he said, “I have made it quite clear that in all the circumstances we 
are not prepared to accept these men in the British Army”. 

Lord Selborne stated in the House of Lords that the moment the war 
in Europe was over the entire Fleet would be alongside the Americans 
in continuing the war against Japan. 

May 18.—In a luncheon given to Mr. Curtin in London the Duke of 
Gloucester paid a warm tribute to the contribution Australia was 
making towards victory and said he hoped Mr. Curtin would take back 
amessage of confident reassurance from Britain to Australia, with every 
good wish to him personally in his heavy burden of responsibility as 
Prime Minister. 

Mr. Churchill said the desire expressed in Australia that the Duke 
should come there and preside over the constitutional workings of their 
affairs was a most agreeable and significant development. After a 
personal tribute to Mr. Curtin—‘‘this most commanding, competent, 
wholehearted leader of the Australian people’’—he said he was sure 
Australia would never forget the immense services rendered to her by 
the armed forces and Government of the United States. He went on: 
“We divided the spheres of responsibility with the United States at the 
beginning of 1942. We had our part in the Atlantic, and they undertook 
with their strong arm to ward off the menace of Japan and to aid 
Australia to develop her full strength. The whole story is eminently 
satisfactory, eminently creditable to the English-speaking peoples all 
over the world, and never to be made the subject of invidious 
comparison’’, 

Mr. Curtin assured the Duke that in Australia he would find on the 
part of everybody not only the desire to give him a most cordial wel- 
come, but the people would feel that in welcoming him, a brother of the 
King, they were making plain to all the world the loyalty with which 
they were bound in humble duty and at the same time bound with every 
instinct in their nature in loyalty to the King as the unifying symbol in 
the British Commonwealth and Empire, an association which the 
people of Australia regarded as their heritage and which was to them a 
most priceless link in the greatest association and confraternity the 
history of the world had known. 

“We have a feeling out there’’, he said, ‘that the King is the King 
of Australia, the King of Canada, the King of India, and the King of 
the United Kingdom”. Australia’s interest in the war was twofold: 
first, their interest in securing freedom for themselves; and secondly, 
their share of responsibility and participation in the pledged word of the 
British Government. That Government, he said, ‘does not give its word 
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without knowing that it has become in fact, without any writte 
arrangement, the spokesman for Governments which know what is ty 
be said when the words are uttered. There are times when someone 
must be the spokesman for the whole, and we cannot have haif a doze 
people saying this is the voice of the British Commonwealth ... 4; 
certain crises in the history of the world it is not only desirable but 
necessary that there should be a spokesman, and he should know that 
what he says has attached to it, not only the knowledge of the Govern. 
ments of the Empire but also the concurrence of the people for whom 
they would speak if they spoke separately’’. 

On those occasions when the British Prime Minister had spoken for 
the Commonwealth, almost as though they were echoes from the 7 seas 
came the immediate responses from the Prime Ministers of the Domin- 
ions in which they said the same thing, “and it would be extraordinary”, 
he declared, “‘if they did not say the same thing, for we are the same 
people, separated, as it were, by distances, but united by things which 
distance can never completely divide’. 

In conclusion, he said they would not be satisfied merely in driving 
the Japanese back. Having entered the struggle they now said to all 
the victims of the enemy’s terrorism and violence, “‘Having saved our- 
selves, we shall stay in the struggle until you have been rescued also. 
We shall not leave the burglars in possession of their loot’’. 

May 19.—Mr. Eden announced in Parliament that 47 officers of the 
R.A.F., Dominion, and Allied air forces had been shot by the Germans 
after a mass escape from Stalag Luft III. According to information 
given to the protecting Power by the Germans during a routine visit 
to the camp on April 17. 76 officers had escaped on March 22; 15 had 
been recaptured, 14 were still at large, and 47 had been shot either while 
resisting arrest or in trying to escape again after capture. The Govern- 
ment had urgently requested the protecting Power to demand from the 
German Government a full and immediate report of the circumstances 
in which the men met their death and an explanation of its failure to 
report the facts at once. 

May 20.—Instructions were broadcast to Europe’s underground army 
by a member of Gen. Eisenhower’s staff, who emphasized the import- 
ance of gathering information of all sorts about the enemy and his 
movements. 

May 22.—The British National Committee of the International 
Chamber of Commerce issued a report on world trade after the war, 
reviewing the whole problem in international perspective. 


GREECE. May 10.—Ankara reports stated that the Bulgarians were 
pursuing the same policy of annihilation of the Greeks in the districts 
of W. Macedonia which they had recently occupied as they had applied 
in E. Macedonia and W. Thrace. 

May 14.—Delegates of the Liberals, the National Union Party, 
the Social Democrats, the Popular Party, the National Popular Party, 
and other groups, and one Communist met to confer in a village in the 


“Lebanon. They included M. Papandreou (in the chair), M. Venizelos, 


M. Cannelopoulos, and M. Vassiliades. Many came from Greece, and 
their names were accordingly kept secret. There were no royalist 
representatives or delegates of the armed forces present. 
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Turkish reports stated that on May 1 some 2,000 people, all the 
male inhabitants of a country district in which a German general had 
been killed, were massacred by the Germans, as well as 200 hostages in 
Athens and 130 in Tripoli; also that on May 2 120 inhabitants of 
Levadia were shot after the killing of 2 German officers. 

The records of an organization for assisting the families of men shot 
by the Germans showed that between early 1941 and the end of March, 
1944, 8,400 persons were murdered in areas occupied by the Germans 
and Italians, exclusive of Crete and of people massacred by the 
Bulgarians. 

May 16.—Reports reached Turkey that all the political leaders still 
in Athens had been arrested by the Germans, including 3 former Prime 
Ministers. 

May 17.—The conference of political leaders began its work. M. 
Papandreou declared that the E.A.M. (National Liberation Front) 
wished to prepare in advance for their own domination after the war by 
terrorization and annihilation of their opponents, and this terrorist 
activity had created a psychological atmosphere which had enabled 
the Germans to achieve in the third year of their rule the creation of 
security battalions whose aim was internal strife. It was not the in- 
vader, but civil war which was fatally undermining the future of Greece. 
The situation there was an inferno. From conversations he had had 
with the representative of the Communist Party of E.A.M., however, 
he had formed the opinion that they had come intending not to oppose, 
but to amalgamate with the nation. 

May 20.—The meeting of politicians announced that agreement had 
been reached in principle to merge all guerrilla forces in a single national 
army under an all-party government. 

The Germans were reported to be flooding the country with paper 
money printed in Athens, of which 75 per cent was credited to the Army 
for the cost of occupation. 

May 21.—It was announced that a message had been sent to Mr. 
Churchill signed by the leaders of the Political Committee of National 
Liberation in Greece, the E.A.M., and the Communist Party thanking 
him for the interest he took in Greece and pointing out that the resist- 
ance and struggle of the Greek peoples in towns and in mountains were 
such as to exceed in moral importance the madness of the actions of 
irresponsible persons, which had led to deplorable and disastrous 
results. They assured him that they would do all in their power to 
achieve national unity. 

Mr. Papandreou announced at the conclusion of the conference 
that virtually the whole text of his programme had been accepted. 
This programme envisaged (1), the reformation and disciplining of the 
Greek armed forces in the Middle East under the Greek flag. The recent 
mutiny was a crime against the country and the instigators must be 
punished; (2), the unification and disciplining of all the guerrilla bands 
of free Greece under the orders of the unified Government and the 
mobilization of all the fighting forces against the conquerors; (3), the 
suppression of terrorism throughout Greece and the guarantee of 
personal safety and political liberty whenever and wherever the enemy 
withdrew; (4), continued planning for the adequate dispatch of food 
and medicines to Greece; (5) the guarantee, during the liberation of 
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Greece, in cooperation with the allies, of order and liberty among the 
Greeks so that they might express their sovereign will about the Cop. 
stitution, social order, and government. It was one of the aims of the 
Government to clear up the question of the monarchy; (6) the imposi- 
tion of severe sanctions on those who had betrayed their country and 
exploited the people’s misery, and the immediate satisfaction, after 
liberation, of the material needs of the Greek people, who by the epic 
of Albania had saved the war or shortened it by at least a year. 

May 22.—King George entrusted M. Papandreou with the formation 
of a new Government of national concentration. 


INDIA. May 21.—It was announced in Delhi that 12 Indian officers 
and N.C.O.s captured by the Japanese in Malaya and trained for a year 
in sabotage, propaganda, and wireless transmission had been landed 
from a submarin2 on the Baluchistan coast in March. They had at once 
reported to the local authorities and were brought to Delhi, where they 
handed over the funds, etc., given them by the Japanese, and gave 
much valuable information. 

May 22.—The Viceroy extended the life of the existing Council of 
State and of the Legislative Assembly for a further year from Oct. |, 
1944. 


ITALY. May 18.—The Germans executed 59 Italians in Genoa in 
reprisal for the death of 5 German soldiers when a cinema was bombed. 

May 22.—Gen. Alexander’s H.Q. issued an official announcement 
concerning the doings of Italian patriots in enemy-occupied Italy, and 
stating that 6 of the 25 German divisions in Italy had been sent to the 
northern regions to fight against Italian patriots or to meet Yugoslav 
partisans in the frontier areas. 

Algiers wireless reported that a military council had been formed in 
Naples consisting of representatives of Gen. Alexander and members 
of the Italian staff, to guide the operations of Italian patriots in north 
and central Italy. 


JAPAN. May 14.—The Prime Minister, speaking in Tokyo, said 
that in the Pacific the enemy’s counter-offensive was being pushed ona 
large scale and in a most daring manner, and their advance was being 
speeded up. He went on, “In conjunction with the Japanese drive in 
East Asia Germany has perfected a position enabling her to carry 
through counter-offensive operations, and already there are indications 
that she is turning to the counter-offensive. Full of confidence she is 
now watching for an opportunity to engage America and Britain in 
decisive battle. She is fully prepared to meet any situation with which 
she may find herself confronted’. 

May 16.—The Prime Minister, according to the German News 
Agency, received in conference 7 former Premiers and Elder Statesmen. 
They included Baron Wakatsuki, Prince Konoe, Adm. Okada, and 
Baron Hiranuma. 


LEBANON. May 22.—The Prime Minister announced the appoint: 
ment of M. Daouk as Minister to Algiers, and M. Chamoun as Ministe! 
to London. 
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NETHERLANDS. May 10.—Queen Wilhelmina stated in a broad- 
cast to the people that she hoped to be able to collaborate in instituting, 
as soon as possible after liberation, a temporary body representing the 
people until new elections could take place. 


NORWAY. May 10.—The Germans announced the execution of 10 
Norwegians, 1 for enticing a Norwegian S.S. volunteer to desert, and 
the others for reviving the local Communist Party, preparing for 
subversive activities, and stealing explosives. They also announced 
the death sentence on 7 other men. 

May 17.—Particulars of agreement with the Allied Governments 
regarding the civil administration on the ejection of the Germans. 
(see Great Britain.) 

Independence Day was celebrated behind closed doors. The King 
broadcast to the people, saying the country was now facing the final 
battle between oppression and freedom, and it was for every individual 
to give of his utmost to secure victory. 

May 19.—Reports reached Sweden of rioting in Oslo owing to an 
order from Quisling’s Labour Office to all men born in 1921, 1922, and 
1923 to register under the labour mobilization decree. The Oslo papers 
stated that the order meant that the men might be transferred to 
agricultural, forestry, or other vital jobs for 6 months, but the leader 
of the patriotic forces had been appealing recently to all Norwegians to 
boycott mobilization for labour service, which might be a pretext for 
military mobilization or the imprisonment of young patriots. 

May 20.—Quislings police rounded up men of all ages in Oslo for 
sentry duty at vital buildings owing to explosions the day before at 
alabour mobilization centre and a labour exchange. 


PALESTINE. May 10.—A Jewish policeman was shot dead at 
Telaviv by two unknown assailants. 

May 18.—The broadcasting station at Ramallah was seized in the 
night by 8 armed men said to belong to the Irgun Zvei Leumi (a Jewish 
military organization). They left after wounding two of the guard. 

May 22.—The Chief Rabbis of Palestine issued a declaration demand- 
ing the establishment of a Jewish Commonwealth in Palestine and the 
admittance of all Jews who desired to immigrate, and this was unanim- 
ously approved by the 8th Palestine congress of Mtsrahv. 


POLAND. May 11.—M. Stanczyk, the Minister of Labour, made a 
statement in Philadelphia on behalf of his Government on relations 
with Russia, He said Poland would never turn back until Germany was 
defeated, and proof of this was the order by the Government for Polish 
underground collaboration with the Soviet forces. He believed not 
only in this collaboration in the field, but also in a permanent under- 
standing between the two countries. 

Both Government and people wanted a genuine democratic system 
after the war, and both were anxious for good relations with Russia 
because they were neighbours and must live together. His Government 
were willing and ready to discuss all outstanding problems with 
Russia, including frontiers. As far as these were concerned Poland was 
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‘agreeable to a plebiscite, but this could not be held now because jt 
-must be under international supervision. 

May 12.—The Telegraph Agency announced the signing of an am. 
nesty by the President of the Republic for several transgressions of 
military character, under which all Jewish soldiers and soldiers coming 
from South America who had recently deserted would be set free, | 
- stated that “the Government and the C.-in-C. will not tolerate q 
behaviour lacking comradeship, or racial and religious discrimination 
in the armed forces”. The President took into consideration, however. 
that at the moment the war entered its decisive phase even soldiers 
who had committed certain offences should be permitted to take part 
in battle and in the fight for the deliverance of nations who suffered 
under the yoke of slavery. (Two groups of soldiers had been court- 
martialled between April 19 and 28.) 

May 16.—Three delegates of the Underground Government told the 
press in London (where they had lately arrived) that 14 Government 
departments had been formed corresponding to those of the Govern- 
ment in London, The dozen members of the Department of Agriculture, 
for instance, met regularly but did most of their work at home; the 
subordinates were scattered over the country. Instruction was given 
in methods of withholding information and supplies from the Germans, 
and the secret army was employed to destroy documents and registers. 
Parliamentary meetings could only rarely be held, and they were 
usually confined te the leaders of the 4 chief parties—National Demo- 
crats, Christian Labour Party, Social Democrats, and Peasants. 

Local operations were being continuously carried out by the Army. 
Preparations: had been made for a general attack on German con- 
munications, which would be carried out on the instructions of the 
Government in London, in conformity with the plans of the Allied 
Staffs. This would involve a general rising. 

Contact with the Russians was as yet confined to the army, but the 
men of the secret civil administration had received orders from London 
to remain at their posts when the Russians arrived and to offer their 
collaboration to their commanders. 

May 17.—Mr. Eden’s statement regarding the amnesty to deserters 
from the Polish forces. (see Great Britain.) 

May 18.—The National Council adopted a resolution asking that 
the offices of C.-in-C. and of the President’s successor-designate should 
be separate. (Gen. Sosnkowski held both.) 


SPAIN. May 11.—Gen. Franco, speaking in Madrid, said Spain 
would not brook any alien interference. ‘“‘The truth as we see it exists 
and is marching on’’, he declared, ‘‘even if it is not recognized abroad. 
We regret that the unbridled passions of others impair their vision. 
It is a mistake on their part, for our way of living and of organizing 
ourselves must be exclusively Spanish . . .” 

Spain understood, from experience, the dangers of Communism, an¢ 
allowed her volunteers to take part in the glorious task of preventing 
such dangers, but when later on the purpose of checking Communism 
might have dragged her into a war against nations with whom she 
maintained friendly relations, ‘‘we had’’, he said, “‘to sacrifice that 
ideal momentarily for the sake of the defence of the supreme interests 
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of the motherland”. The danger of Sibeidion and 1 the meidiehdinis 
of civilized nations in the West were regarded by Spain as two different 
problems; he wished the theories of the tameness of the Bolshevik 
- were true, but sad experience compelled them to live on the alert. 

May 17.—An exchange of British and American for German prisoners 
of war took place at Barcelona. The former numbered 1021, with 20 
British civilians and 67 citizens of the U.S.A. and other American 
countries. The Germans numbered 896. 

Mr. Eden’s statement on the agreement ve Tangier, wolfram exports, 
etc. (see Great Britain.) 


SWEDEN. May 10.—The Government announced that the German 
courier ‘plane service between Norway and Finland across Sweden 
would be discontinued from the end of the month, but that one 
Lufthansa aircraft would be allowed to pass daily over Swedish territory 
in flying between Oslo and Rovaniemi. 

May 13.—A Foreign Office spokesman said that before the intensive 
Allied bombing of German factories, Swedish exports of ball-bearings 
“may be presumed to have amounted to a maximum of 3 per cent of 
Germany’s production’. After the bombings the percentage naturally 
increased, but still constituted an inconsiderable proportion. 

May 16.—The Foreign Minister told the Riksdag that he considered 
it “remarkable and unpleasant” in the existing incalculable war 
situation that the German Command had found reason to distribute - 
fresh prints of maps of Sweden to many of its troops. The Germans had 
declared that the maps were sent as a “routine General Staff measure’”’, 
but the German Minister had also explained that it was necessary for 
the troops in Norway to have maps of Sweden “‘owing to circumstances 
which may arise independently of any steps taken by the Germans’’. 

May 17.—A British Ministry of Supply official issued a statement 
in Stockholm clarifying the British and U.S. point of view regarding 
ball-bearing exports. This declared that the Swedish exports to 
Germany had expanded to 5 or 6 times the pre-war figure. It might 
be true that the S.K.F. did not manufacture special types of ball- 
bearings for aircraft, but a big bomber’s air frame contained anything 
up to 3,000 bearings, many of which were of the standard types. This 
also applied to tanks and armoured vehicles. 

In 1937 Sweden passed legislation to prevent the export of war 
material, and the export of ball and roller bearings was surely in 
contradiction to the spirit of that law; the bearing which drove the 
machine which made cannon or small arms was just as much an article 
of war as that found in tank or aircraft. 

May 22.—38 more firms placed on the U.S. black list. (see U.S.A.) 


TANGIER. May 17.—The German Consulate General was closed. 
Mr. Eden’s statement in Parliament on the subject. (see Great Britain.) 


TURKEY. May 9.—Papen arrived back from Germany. 

May 10. 

May 11,—Papen handed the Foreign Minister a Note stating that his 
Government considered the decision to stop deliveries of chrome as a 
violation of the Clodius agreement. He also inquired about the steps 
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to be taken by the Turkish Government for refunding 7 million reichs. 
marks due to Germany on the credit of 100 million granted for the 
purchase of war material which was to have been repaid by chrome 
deliveries. 

May 15.—It was announced that a secret organization had been dis. 
covered as a result of the arrests of several instigators of demonstrations 
which took place in Ankara 2 weeks previously. Many arrests were 
made of members in Ankara, Istanbul, and several other parts of 
Turkey. The society was founded in 1940 and was described as having 
strong Nazi proclivities, adapted to Turkish conditions in the form of 
racial and pan-Turanian theories. Its objects were to change the 
Constitution, to reform public life according to racial ideals, to carry 
on relentless war against Jews, non-Moslems, and all not of pure Turkish 
stock, and to annex foreign areas inhabited by people of Turkish blood. 

May 18.—Martial Law was proclaimed in Istanbul. 

May 19.—President Inénii, speaking on the activities of the secret 
organization, said they would use every means to prevent agitators 
from gaining possession of the destinies of Turkey. Noone but foreigners 
could derive any benefit from their activities, and he asked, “Are they 
in the service of foreigners? Is theré close relationship between them 
and foreigners? Is this relationship so close that foreigners can give 
orders to the agitators? ... You may be certain that we are taking 
resolute action against these trouble-makers’’. 


U.S.A. May 8.—The chairman of the Democratic Party stated in New 
York that Mr. Roosevelt was “‘fit and ready for the fight’’ again and 
that the U.S. people were determined that he should complete the 
assignment which destiny had given him. 

May 9.—The president of the C.I.0. and of the United Steel Workers 
stated at Cleveland at a convention of the United Steel Workers that 
Mr. Roosevelt had shown that he had the will and courage and states- 
manship “to force unshakable unity among the peace-loving common 
people for victory’, and that he was convinced that in the interest of 
national unity to bring speedy victory Mr. Roosevelt must be a candi- 
date for re-election. 

May 10.—President Roosevelt nominated Mr. Forrestal, former 
Under-Secretary, as Secretary for the Navy. 

The plenary session of the I.L.0. Conference adopted the Phila- 
delphia ‘‘charter of Rights’, affirming the right of all human beings, 
irrespective of race, creed, or sex, to pursue their material well-being 
and their spiritual development in freedom and dignity, with con- 
ditions of economic security and equal opportunity. 

President Roosevelt asked Congress for a new appropriation of 
$15,676,652,000 for the Army. 

May 12.—Father Orlemanski told the press in Chicago that he went 
to Russia at the direct invitation of Marshal Stalin after applying to 
the Soviet Consulate in New York for permission, and mac the 
journey from Montana in a Russian aeroplane. Stalin had told him, 
in reply to direct questions, that he considered a policy of persecution 
and coercion as regards the Roman Catholic Church to be “inadmissible 
and precluded”. To the question, “Do you think that co-operation with 
the Pope in the struggle against the coercion and persecution of the 
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Roman Catholic Church is possible?’ he had replied “I think it is 
ssible’’. 

Pay 13.—Father Orlemanski was suspended by his bishop for 

absence over Sunday from his parish and “treating with Communists’. 

May 15.—Mr. Winant arrived in Washington to see the President 
and Mr. Hull. Mr. Averell Harriman also arrived. 

It was stated in Washington that the Soviet Government was co- 
operating with the British and U.S. Governments in their efforts to 
bring about the cessation of Swedish ball-bearing exports to Germany. 

May 16.—The Under Secretary of War stated that a strike of 3,300 
oremen in 25 war plants at Detroit which began on April 28 threatened 
to stop the production of Mustang fighters and other material, and the 
effect of it was a matter of grave concern to the Department. Some 
60,000 men were rendered idle. 

May 17.—Gen Arnold, chief of the Army A.F., told the National 
War Labour Board in Washington (which had called the strike leaders 
before it) that the strike was “one of the most serious setbacks the Air 
Force has had since its inception’, and if it continued it might allow the 
Luftwaffe to recover, ‘‘just when it is reeling under our blows”. It had 
already cost the air forces 250 P-51 Mustang fighters. Rear Admiral 
Pace gave similar evidence, and the chairman of the War Labour 
Board told the union leaders that they could not win a war-time strike 
against the U.S. Government. The leaders then called off the strike. 

The chairman of the War Production Board, addressing the Confer- 
ence of Commissions of Inter-American Development in New York, 
urged the country to act immediately to encourage the industrial 
development of Latin-America in the interest of both war production 
and foreign trade after the war and as “‘a sustained expression of the 
good neighbour policy’’. He said the war had emphasized that the wel- 
fare of the United States was bound up with that of other nations; they 
needed raw materials, particularly from central and south America, 
and needed also a dependable oversea market, and isolation was ceasing 
to be a major issue in American life. Delegates of 21 Republics were 
present at the function. 

May 19.—Mr. Hull issued a statement in connection with the observ- 
ance of national foreign trade week in which he said that, without 
relaxing their war effort in the slightest degree they must give pro- 
ound thought to post-war problems and begin to take steps to help to 
solve them. Employment on the home front was at an all-time high. 
Many millions making war material would need good jobs after the war, 
4 would many millions now in the Forces. Private enterprise would, he 
believed, meet this challenge with courage and resourcefulness; and 
business men would recognize the need for using America’s enormous 
capacity in the production of the kinds of goods best suited to her 
material and human resources, and for choosing those lines of produc- 
tion that could stand on their own feet without heavy tariff protection. 

Only as people everywhere had opportunity to produce those things 
for which they were best fitted, and to exchange those products for 
those of other people at home or abroad would the world have the 
maximum supplies of things to be enjoyed. This could be achieved only 
‘they co-operated with other like-minded nations, to provide a basis 
for expanding trade among nations. 
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The necessary post-war adjustments in economic relations with othe 
countries must not involve, as they did after world war No. 1, ¢h 
adoption of trade policies and economic measures that disregarded ap; 
injured the citizens of other countries. International economic relatioy 
must be developed through co-operative measures—arrangements {y 
currency stability as an aid to commerce and the settlement of financi; 
transactions. Through international investment capital must be mad 
available for the development of latent national resources and pr 
ductive capacity in undeveloped areas. Above all provision must } 
made for reduction or removal of unreasonable trade barriers and fo 
the abandonment of trade discriminations. Such an internation, 
system of trade and financial arrangements must be created and mad 
effective in order to support any international organization that migh 
be set up to enforce the keeping of the peace. 

Leadership towards a new system of relationships in trade, etc. 
would devolve very largely upon America because of her great economi 
strength. She should assume this leadership and its responsibilitie 
primarily for reasons of pure self-interest, since “we ourselves canno 
live in prosperity and security ... while people in other countries arg 
suffering want and being driven to despair by economic hardship. If we 
are to have jobs for all . . . people in other countries must likewise have 
opportunity to produce to their maximum capacity and to pay us 
with the fruits of their efforts, for the things we want to sell them”. 

May 20.—President Roosevelt announced that Mr. Wallace, the 
Vice-President, had left for China to gather information in the war are: 
of ‘‘the utmost importance to our future peace and prosperity’’. Easter 
Asia would play a very important part in the future history of thé 
world. 

Mr. Earl Browder, the general secretary of the Communist Party 
announced at its convention in New York that the Party was to 
dissolved and become an “‘association for political education’, to wor 
for a more democratic and more progressive America. For that purpost 
it was willing to put aside its aim of making America a Socialist nation 
since ‘‘there does not exist now in our country an actual or potentia 
majority support for such a programme’’. 

May 22.—President Roosevelt stated in his 15th Lend-lease repo 
to Congress that the U.S.A. had provided during the first 3 months 0 
1944 the record total of more than $4,000 million worth of lend-leas¢ 
aid. About 97 per cent of all aid had gone to the British Commonwealt 
Russia, and China, and in the first 60 days of 1944 alone over 2,1 
airplanes, almost 2,000 tanks, and over 60,000 other military moto 
vehicles were sent to the forces of the other United Nations. By the 
beginning of 1944 reverse lend-lease from the British Commonwealt 
since June 1, 1942 totalled over $2,000 million, and the rate of aid wa 
approaching $2,000 million a year. All available information indicated 
that, in proportion to their available resources, the main allies of th¢ 
U.S.A. were putting as much into the war as the U.S.A. 

Britain produced herself by far the greater part of her war equipment 
but lend-lease supplies had been a vital supplement to her resources 
and 60 per cent of them had been shipped between March 1, 1943 ane 
March 1, 1944. With the aid of these reinforcements the British Nav} 
had continued to carry a major share of the burden in the Atlantic andj 
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» Mediterranean, with help from the other Allied navies, while the 
in force of the U.S. Navy had been directed against the Japanese. 
it in was a war production arsenal second only to the U.S.A. From 


Saft, 33,000 tanks, armoured cars, and carriers, and over 1 million 
cks. Shipments of food to the U.K., although constituting only 
bout 10 per cent of her overall food supply, had provided a much 
sher proportion of some of the most essential caloric and protective 
ois. Compared to the average U.S. civilian the average Britisher in 
b43 obtained only 76 per cent as much milk and milk products, 76 
pr cent as much meat, 68 per cent as much poultry and fish, 56 per cent 
; many eggs (mainly dried) 23 per cent as much citrus fruit and 
pmatoes, and 50 per cent as much other fruits. By the beginning of 
b44 the dollar value of goods, services, and facilities provided by the 
K. to the U.S. forces totalled $1,526,170,000. 
Up to March 1, 1944 the U.S.A. sent to Russia 8,800 airplanes, over 
6),000 military trucks, 36,000 jeeps, 5,200 tanks and tank destroyers, 
nd 30,000 other military motor-vehicles. But by far the greater part 
the equipment used by the Red Army had been produced in Soviet 
ctories. The British also sent 5,031 tanks to Russia, including 1,223 
it in Canada, over 4,100 airplanes produced in Britain, over 150 
jillion rounds of ammunition for anti-tank and other guns, and 2,487 
ren guns and other ordnance and munitions items. They also sent 
ge quantities of raw materials and machine tools for Soviet war 
oduction. The monthly tonnage of supplies carried into China by air 
lover the hump” from north-east India was now 15 times what it was a 
ear ago, and the shipments were increasing month by month. 
Gen. Arnold, in a speech at Chicago, described the bombing of Ger- 
tan-held territory as an invasion ‘‘in the deadliest sense of the word”’, 
nd said that numerically the equivalent of an infantry division was 
mt over on the daily routine missions. More than 20,000 enemy 
ircraft had been destroyed and most of the German aircraft plants 
ecked, while Allied air power had forced the Germans to concentrate 
n A.A. defences at the expense of their offensive potential. 
The State Department announced that 38 more Swedish firms would 
tplaced on the black list on June 2. 


‘S.S.R. May 10.—The press published particulars of documents 
aptured from the Rumanians establishing the connivance of the 
bucarest Ministerial Council and General Staff in the systematic 
blunder of Soviet industrial and cultural objects. 

May 11.—Polish Labour Minister’s statement on Russo-Polish 
‘lations. (see Poland.) 

May 12.—Joint warning to the satellite countries to get out of the 
ar. (see Great Britain.) 

May 15.—Russian support for the Anglo-American representations 
n Stockholm as to ball-bearing exports. (see U.S.A.) 

May 19.—Marshal Stalin received Gen. Terzich, the leader of the 
Yugoslav military mission. 

May 20.—War and the Working Class published an article charging 
te Bulgarian Government with ‘ ‘creating insupportable conditions 
or the stay of Soviet representatives in that country’, and warning 
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the rulers that they would not succeed in the double game of helpig 
Germany and at the same time trying to protect themselves hypocrit 
ally by maintaining relations with Moscow. 

May 21.—Pravda’s military commentator stated that the pierciy 
of the Hitler Line in Italy undoubtedly opened the way to Rome, a 
the operations could no longer be considered as isolated ones; they 
stituted the prelude to a general offensive in the southern theatre. 
situation had arisen for the Germans in Italy which demanded ¢f 
immediate dispatch of reinforcements, but that would weaken thd 
western defences. 


YUGOSLAVIA. May 15.—Marshal Tito told British and U. 
press representatives that his army contained 44 per cent Serbs, 30 p4 
cent Croats, 10 per cent Slovenes, 5 per cent Montenegrins, and J 
per cent each Macedonians and Moslems. In Slovenia the liberatic 
movement included Communists, Christian Socialists, Sokols, Soci 
Democrats, Labour Unions, the Peasant Party, the Catholic Part 
and 10 other political groups. In Croatia it included the Communis 
the Peasant Party, and the Independent Democratic Party, the 
strongest parties. 

In spite of all their efforts it had not been possible to create a units 
front of liberation in which all those parties would take part which i 
the past had boasted a democratic front, because virtually all their leade 
had either entered the service of the enemy or sought shelter in the 
retreats to wait for the end of the war. Others had fled abroad, wher 
for 3 years, they had done everything to make the liberation strugg 
impossible for the Serbian people as well as for the other peoples 
Yugoslavia. Nevertheless the great majority of the Serbs had joina 
the front, while in Bosnia and Herzegovina there had been created a 
invincible movement of national liberation in the very beginning. 

If one put together the various parts of the liberated territory 
could be said that one half of Yugoslavia had been freed even int 
occupied territory. The Germans could conduct offensives on separat 
sectors of the front, but not in the country as a whole. They were sti 
bringing in reinforcements. 

The peoples of Yugoslavia could not understand, he said, why th 
Navy, now urgently needed in the Adriatic for the defence of t 
islands and the coast, slumbered inactive in ports commanded byt 
émigré Government. As for civilian aid, they knew that an organizatic 
called Unrra had been created in America to prepare aid for the Eur 
pean peoples the moment they were freed. In this organization Yug 
slavia was represented by people who had no connection with the peopl 
of Yugoslavia. 

The liberation committee had not requested recognition from th 
allied Governments, but they believed that in the near future the 
would be no obstacles to recognition of it as the sole legitimate repré 
sentative of the peoples of Yugoslavia. 

May 18.—The King was reported to have relieved the Members 
the Cabinet of their posts. 
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